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AN INCIDENT OF THE DESERT. 


BY PHELAN GOODE. 


RIALS innumera- 
ble have befallen 
the early cycling 
tourists who at- 
tempted to cross 
the deserts and 
mountains of the 
far west in their 
efforts to reach San 
Franciscoby wheel. 
Tom Stevens, the 
first man to accom- 
plish the feat in the early 80s on a Colum- 
bia expert, met with obstacles that or- 
dinarily would discourage the bravest 
men. At that time there was a deep- 
seated prejudice against wheelmen, es- 
pecially in the farming and mining com- 
munities,and many a time Stevens was 
made the victim of practical jokes, was 
ordered to execute tricks impossible, in- 
cluding riding a rail to the tune of re 
volver music, and in other ways subject- 
ed to rude treatment in the frontier 
towns. 


We all remember the hardships en- 
dured by Tom Roe in the Mojave Desert, 
the destitute conditions of Black the 
trick rider, while going through W yo- 
ming,and the privations of T. R. willie, 
the Lodi (Cal.) rider who rode from San 
Francisco to New York in 1890. 

Anyone who has crossed a 300-mile 


desert on a wheel, gone twelve hours 
without water and yet is compelled to 
push wearily on; who has watched the 
fast-disappearing sun sink below the dis- 
tant hills without being in sight of 
human habitation (and yet be able to 
see over a cactus and sage-bush plain, 
fora distance of from ten to fifty miles), 
can realize one of the perils to which a 
cyclist is subjected who wanders on un- 
known roads in a desert country. 

In the fall of 1891 1 happened to be re- 
turning to Denver from a cycling trip 
which I had taken to Ogden, U. The 
wheel used was a 52-pound Victor cush- 
ion tire contraption that the office-boy 
would at this late day disown with con- 
tempt. [was in the Green River Desert 
about midway between Grand Junction 
and Price, U.,and had in the morning 
of the day of which | write departed to 
the southward from the railroad by a 
seemingly well-traveled road but which, 
much to my chagrin, almost ended at a 
ranch house. I had gone too far to re- 
trace my steps,and on being informed 
that the route I had taken was a great 
deal the shorter, yet the continuation of 
the road to Thompson’s Springs, fifty 
miles, my goal for the day, was virtually 
a cowpath, while the country through 
which it led was nothing betterthan a 
hot bed of rattlesnakes, wolves and coy- 
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otes, while there was no water fit for 
drinking to be found in all the fifty miles 
of desolate waste. 

“You must not drink from the first 
creek you cross,” said the ranchman, as 
he followed me past his corral to point 
the direction of my route,“for that is 
Bitter Creek. It poisons our stock, and 
causes us much annoyance. You'll 
strike it about ten miles from here.” 
How reassuring! I had been informed 
by him before, however, that a small 
(very small) stream of water would be en- 
countered thirty-five miles from his place, 
and to this I set my anticipation, believ 


The sun shone down very warm, and, 
assisted by my exertions through the 
sand, sent the perspiration out a-flowing. 
There were evidences of a wagon being 
over the road lately, but at places the 
worn double track seemed to disappear, 
and the-only thing that remained to 
guide me was the fresh track. I pushed 
rapidly on, being bent on but one deter- 
mination -that of reaching Thompson's 
Springs forthe night,as there were no 
settlers in between. It seemed I had 
traveled six oreight miles, for! had been 
gone an hour from the ranch house, 
when, on looking back, I was surprised 


“ONE OF THOSE DEADLY TERRORS OF 


ing that I could carry enough in my 
small canteen to last me that far. This 
latter creek he called Dipper Creek, so 
named because a dipperful of water was 
about all that could be dipped from it at 
one time. 

It was 8:30 a.m.when I mounted my 
wheel and struck off for Dipper Creek, 
thirty-tive miles, where I expected to ar- 
rive about 2:30 p. m. for lunch. I felt 
sure of making Thompson's Springs on 
the line of the railroad, forthe night. I 
carried a light lunch and a quart of 
water in the canteen. 


THE SAND-HILLS—A RATTLESNAKE.” 


to see it standing off on the prairie, ap- 
parently not more than a mile away. 
But, having become accustomed to de- 
ceits in distance, | pushed on the pedals 
and forgot the incident. 

A jack-rabbit popped upin front of me, 
seemingly asa reminder that there was 
SOME life around. I tried to get out of a 
deep sand rut and caught the pedalina 
sage bush,the action turning me half 
around, and necessitating a dismount. 
My hat flew overin the brush and as I 
went to pick it up I almost put my hand 
on one of those deadly terrors of the 
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sand-hills—a rattlesnake. He was coiled 
ready to strike, and had undoubtedly 
been ringing his warning, unnoticed to 
me, however, for some time. There was 
nothing convenient at hand with which 
to kill him, except the revolver which I 
carried, and I didn’t deem the reptile 
worth the powder and lead necessary, so 
I hurriedly mounted and sped on, 

The sand was beginning to get deeper, 
especially where the road was worn the 
most, and the hot sun smote down upon 
me with telling effect. My feet began to 
hurt from the sand which leaked into my 
shoes, and at length I was compelled to 
remove both shoes in order to empty 
them of the sand. The cushion tires of 
my wheel seemed to sink six inches in 
the soft surface, and soon I found myself 
walking in preference to remaining on 
the wheel. The chain gave forth that 
dismal, grinding noise caused by the 
sand working in it, and it seemed that in- 
stead of pushing on an (then) up-to-date 
bicycle I was tugging at a log wagon or 
a treshing machine. 

I soon came to Bitter Creek, crossed it, 
and heaved a sigh as I inwardly re- 
marked: “Forty miles more of this awful 
road before I reach the railroad.” I 
noticed my route led me over a table- 
land or “bench,” and welcomed the 
change as I began to imagine good hard 
roads. But once on top of my coveted 
tsble-land I saw it was but a ridge, and 
soon began to descend to the same kind 
of riding (and walking) as before. My 
frequent tapping of the canteen had re- 
duced its contents to but a few mouth- 
fuls more,and although I had eaten a 
sandwich but an hour before, I suddenly 
became aware of the fact that I was very 
hungry. It was but 12:30,and_ I figured 
that I had nottraveled more than twenty 
miles. I had just taken the last drop 
from the canteen, and it occurred to me 
that I was quite thirsty, also. 

With an added effort I sped on, only to 
be almost torn from my wheel by one of 
those annoying sage which 
caught in my stocking, causing me to 


bushes 


dismount. I looked to the ground and 
noticed that I was following no path 
whatever, but was going at random 


among the sage-brush. I looked back 
no sign of a path greeted my vision. I 


looked forward—nothing but the de- 
pressing sand hills staring me in the 
face. A glance to either side revealed 
the same kind of scenery. For the first 
time in the day’s travel I became intense- 
ly puzzled. I looked at my watch and 
saw that it was just 1 o'clock. A nerv- 
ous, cold sweat overspread me as I once 
more mounted and dug into the pedals 
for dear life. By main force I would 
keep the wheel going through the sand, 
and by keeping the general direction 
which I had been fcllowing, would in 
time reach my lunching and drinking 
goal—Dipper Creek. Sometimes I was 
almost brought to a standstill trying to 
pull out of the many little depressions 
between the sage bushes. Then aftera 
spell of walking I almost invariably had 
to take off my shoes and empty them of 
the fine sand that crept in 
knows how. 


goodness 


Another hour passed,and no stream 
greeted my excited eyes. Half-past two 
o'clock found me walking slowly, for I 
was tired,and had nothing toeat buta 
sandwich since 6 o’clock—preferring to 
wait until I should reach water before 
finishing my lunch. Yet nostream. Kv 
ery elevation which I spied ahead turned 
out flat ground when I reached it—thus 
spoiling a cherished chance of being 
able to look just a little further ahead. 
A big sand-hill to the right, that had 
been keeping me company ever since I 
left the ranch-house, disclosed an open- 
ing from which I detected a faint outline 
of brush. I followed the outlines of the 
winding brush-path, until large willows 
were discerned—Gee Whillikins! the wil- 
low path continued right down to within 
a quarter mile of where I was walking! 

With what an excited leap did | spring 
into the saddle! Down among the sage- 
brush I sped toward the line of willows. 
I dropped my wheel on the bank and 
shot through a clump of underbrush 
and stood, panting, on the sands of Dip- 
per Creek. Great God! it was dry! Not 
a drop of water trickled or ran down its 
sandy bed. No hole or depression even 
contained a drop, showing that it had 
been dry for at least several days. 

With heavy heart I retraced my steps 
back and flung myself on the bank— too 
calloused, probably, to cry; too weak to 
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proceed. I tried to eat a piece of the 
beef sandwich, but the bread gagged 
me. After eating two small pieces of 
roast beef, and carefully placing the 
rest of the meat, bread, etc., back in my 
traveling case, once more summoned 
up courage to proceed. But once on the 
opposite bank I was puzzled to know 
which way to go. It was just 4 o'clock, 
and I had but three more hours before 


‘A JACK-RABB!IT POPPED UP IN) 
OF ME.” 


dark. My predicament almost drove me 
mad. Hf lreturned | must certainly sleep 
out, and that in a country infested with 
rattlesnakes | could not do. To keep go- 
ing meant a dreadful uncertainty that 
must end seriously 

| jooked at the sun and noticed that 1 
was traveling at right angles to it the 
sun being tomy right —whereas I should 
be going from it. This was the latest 
catastrophe to blight my hopes. 

I sat down on the warm sand to collect 


my senses. While wondering what was 


best to do I caught sight of a tawny- 
colored object coming almost toward 
me. It was an antelope. Would it be 
possible for me to kill it with my six- 
shooter ?—the only weapon I had. I saw 
it stop, look back, sniff the air and then 
continue almost directly toward me. It 
was 600 yards away, but I had the wind 
in my favorand by concealing the glit- 
ter of the wheel and carefully hiding 
behind a bush I might kill it—I felt I 
must kili it—for its blood would quench 
my thirst and I could gain additional 
sustenance from the meat. It glided 
hurriedly my way, stopping at intervals 
of about fifty yards to look around and 
sniff the air. It was a large buck and 
had undoubtedly scented danger of some 
kind, in which case he was probably on 
his way to warn the remainder of the 
bunch. 

As he approaehed to within 150 yards 
| raised my knee and, resting my arm 
upon it, leveled the revolver at his shoul- 
der, expecting to shoot, when he stood 
still again. But he made another dash 
onward; then, suddenly, saw him stum- 
ble and fall and simultaneously heard 
the report of a rifle. I jumped to my 
feet and saw the figure of a woman dash 
out of the willows in the stream bed be- 
low me and walk toward where the ani- 
mal fell. | walked that way also. We 
met almost where the buck lay. 

“That was a good shot,” I said, as I ad- 
vanced and noted that the ball had en- 
tered the shoulder. 

“Yes,” she replied, freely, “I thought I 
was going to lose him, as he scented my 
dog yonder. | followed down the creek, 
though, and kept out of his sight, and if 
you can do that and not get to windward 
of your animal, half your game is won in 
antelope hunting.” 

I acquiesced with about as much life 
as I felt that I possessed. 

The young lady (for she was not above 
22, of medium tigure and well-knit frame) 
whipped from her scabbard a glittering 
knife and without ceremony or thought 
slashed the animal's throat. I offered to 
finish the work of dressing it, but she 
calmly dissented, saying: “It’s no fun 
to shoot ‘em unless you finish up the 
job. Father taught me how to dress 


game several years ago, and as I've killed 
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and dressed many an animal it has come 
to be a quite easy task. Besides, you 
have never dressed an antelope, have 
you?’ —and she looked up at me from 
out a pairof the most innocent eyes I 
have ever seen, finishing the act with a 
searching glance from the helmet on my 
head to the stockings which I wore. I 
forced out a faint “No,” whereat the work 
went on —first by slitting the hide from 
the brisket back, then by putting the 
hand up under the breast-bone and get- 
ting hold of the valves leading to the 
lungs and stomach, by which means she 
soon had the entrails lying intact on the 
grouud. She did her work artistically 
and well, occasionally emphasizing a 
cut ora slash ora tug with, 

“Now father always told me to do this 
such and such a way, but I have learned 
by experience that this is the best.” 

While she was so dexterously dressing 
the animal | had a splendid opportunity 
of observing the young lady’s good 
looks, dress,and manners. She attended 
to the work with as little concern as a 
dairymaid would go to milk the cows, 
and her plump cheeks flushed crimson 
as she stooped to perform the various 
She wore a 
bran new felt sombrero, a jaunty cordu- 
roy jacket and divided skirt of similar 
material, while her tight-fitting 
displayed the trimmest limb I had seen 
in many a day. 


acts connected therewith. 


boots 


Refinement shone from 
every act, every glance, every word” her 
sun-burnt face and hands tingling with 
that healthy, rich which 
comes of continued exercise in the open 


blood only 
air. 

I was almost dying from thirst, and 
asked her if there was a stream 
at which I could get a drink. 

“No, not in five miles,” she replied, “but 
if you 


near 


assist me with 


will 


nv meat to 


the horse, which stands up yonder, I'll 
give you a sup from my canteen.” 

“A sup from her canteen!” Would! 
help her with the antelope? I carried it 
myself, while she walked at my side, 
cleaned her knife blade, and talked of 
her experiences on the plains and in the 
desert. She said her father owned 
a ranch five miles up the country on 
Gypsum Creek, volunteered the informa- 
tion that I was clean lost, having left the 
trail eight miles back, and further stated 
that inasmuch as herhome was the near- 
est point to water and shelter, that I had 
best accompany her there and remain 
over night asa guest of the family. Did 
ever mortal man fall into such luck! Of 
course | hesitated about remaining over 
night, out of form, but finally consented. 

A friendly “Neigh” greeted us froma 
clump of willows, where one of the pret- 
tiest little sorrel horses I ever gazed 
upon had been concealed when its mis- 
tress sighted the game. We soon had 
his lordship, the antelope, securely lash- 
ed to the horse, leaving room for one in 
the saddle, which my fair acquaintance 
accepted with becoming grace. A “sup 
from her canteen” and a bit of sandwich 
came next. 

And then foran hour's ride in the 
gathering twilight (for she soon led the 
way to a fairly good road) such as only 
the lucky in life ever experience. 


* * * * * 


That evening,in the rude parlor of an 
honest ranchman’s home, with the aroma 
of coffee, antelope steak and many other 
good things coming from the kitchen, 
there was begun a courtship which later 
developed into the cementing of two 
hearts together and the welding of two 
destinies in one. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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A STORY OF A HUNT. 


BY JAMES 


WAS while I 


was 
hunting deer and 
wild turkeys last 


December, down in 
Grant County, West 
Virginia,that lcame 
this story, 
which is a true one. 
We had gone thirty 
miles from any rail- 


across 


road station or post- 
office, and after feed- 
ing the horses and 


them to 
some small trees, we took the guns and 
hounds and went 
dense forest. 


securing 
cautiously into the 


The elevations of the land were decid- 
edly erratic, and in some places the 
mountains were perpendicular for hun- 
dreds of feet. Wild turkeys seemed to be 
plentiful, but we could not get close 
enough to them to “shoot their heads 
off,” as old hunters tell us that 
they do. We were glad enough to geta 
shot at them under any circumstances. 

As we approached the topof the moun- 
tain we found that the snow had a thick 
crust of ice upon it. A light rain had 
fallen the night before,and about mid- 
night the weather became colder and 
the ice had formed. The crust of snow 
and ice was not strong enough to hold 
us up,and we would break through at 
every step, making a great noise, so that 


often 


the turkeys could hear us approaching 
for three hundred yards,and would, in 
most cases, fly away before we saw them. 
We got only a few shots with the rifles 
at 500 and 1000 yards, and the turkeys we 
killed could be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. 

However, we kept on going, and pres- 
ently we saw the tracks of some deer 
among the small, scrubby white-oak 
The hounds took the track, and 
were soon baying and dashing forward. 
They went 


bushes. 


down into a deep ravine 


BUCHANAN 


SIDERS. 
where the timber seemed to be very 
dense, but soon emerged and went 


around the point of a neighboring ridge. 

“Tl reckon they'll fetch ’em around to 
yan low gap, an’ we kin git a shot at ‘em 
there,” said Jabez, the native who had 
accompanied us as guide and director of 
the hunt. 

We hurried through the snow, over 
logs and rocks to the gap where the deer 
were in the habit of crossing from one 
ridge to another. We stationed ourselves 
and awaited the arrival of the hounds 
with the deer. We were puffing and 
blowing like porpoises while Jabez look- 
ed at us and grinned,as he saw that we 
were not used to the climbing of hills 
and doing double-quick service in the 
underbrush where, in places, the under- 
growth was so close that a dog could 
not crawl through it. 

We could hear the hounds coming 
toward us and could see that no deer had 
passed along the ridge, breaking the 
spotless surface of the snow. We felt 
sure that we would get a shot at the 
timid animals for which we 
searching for hours. 


had been 
The crust of the 
snow seemed strong enough to bear up 
the hounds, but the deer invariably 
broke through the crust, and hence the 
hounds gained upon them every minute. 
Just back of us and to the right wasa 
perpendicular cliff, which had an = un- 
broken descent for probably five hun- 
dred feet, tothe bed of a small river, and 
the hounds were coming south facing 
us. 

All of a 


were 


sudden, the hounds, which 
the deer very closely, 
changed their course to the right and 
started towards the top of the high cliff. 
So we thought that we were not to geta 


pressing 


shot afterall, but stood anxiously wait- 
ing to see what course the deer would 
next take. The were pushing 
along over the trail right at the heels of 
the deer and making a terrible noise. 


hounds 
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The timid deer were territied and must 
have lost their senses or they would not 
have gone to the top of the cliff, but 
would have remained in the ravine and 
would in all probability have passed us, 
especially if they had been running very 
fast. Every eye was now strained in thedi- 
rection of the hounds, when suddenly, 
and most unexpectedly, the deer sprang 
over the edge of the precipice, twenty 
feet from the edge of the rock, and 
plunged headlong down the fearful de- 
scent, a distance of three hundred feet 
before they struck even a shrub,a tree 
ora rock. 

“It certainly is all over with them 
now,” said Jabez in a meditative mood. 

We expected to see the hounds jump 
after the deer as they were so close upon 
them, but the hounds were wiser, for as 
soon as they reached the 
shrank back in fear. 

When we had sufficiently recovered 
from our astonishment, we went down to 
the edge of the river, and walking and 
crawling alternately, soon reached the 
spot where the deer had landed. There 
lay the remains of two fine deer, a buck 
andadoe. It seemed to us as if every 
bone in the bodies of the deer had been 
broken. We looked up at the dizzy 
height from which they had jumped and 
were filled with amazement. 

We sent Jabez forthe horses, put the 
deer into some large bags, swung them 
across the shoulders cf the horses and 
proceeded down the river until we 
reached a gap through which we made 
our way back to our wagon. Thus we 
had bagged two deer without firing a 
shot at them and besides had several 
fine turkeys. 

It was now evening and the weather 
was too cold for us to sleep in the wagon 
or our tent, so we loaded everything into 
the wagon and taking the advice of Jabez 
started for the nearest farmhouse which 
was many miles away. 

Jabez was acquainted with the farmer 
whose name was Moral Brice. He was 
engaged in stock-raising and farming. 
His bachelor brother, Benjamin, lived 
with him. Mrs. Moral Brice and two 
handsome daughters aged 17 and 19 
years respectively, constituted the female 
members of the family. 


ledge they 


Several farm-hands who from time to 
time were engaged on the farm, made up 
the list of the inhabitants where we ex- 
pected to stay over night. The farm was 
a large one, being over a mile square, 
and Mr. Brice “did not have to cultivate 
both sides of it,” either,as they say of 
most of the West Virginia farms. In 
fact this farm was comparatively level. 

Jabez told our tale of woe to the farmer, 
and explained that we were “city chaps 
out a-huntin’ an’ almost froze.” 

Well, after some consultation, the 
farmer took us in and the daughters 
soon prepared a supper good enough 
for a king. After enjoying a genuine 
country meal, we exchanged a few good 
stories and jokes, helped the men dress 
the game we had bagged and retired for 
the night. 

Next morning Mr. Brice had the table 
set so that all couldeat at the same time. 
To say that we enjoyed the meal would 
be putting it mildly,as the Virginians 
are noted for their hospitality all over 
the world. If they like a stranger they 
can’t do enough for him, and will go 
miles out of their way to accommodate 
him. 

After the breakfast had been finished 
Mr. Brice pushed his chair back from 
the table and said that he had a story to 
tell that he thought would be entertain- 
in’ fora few minutes. 

“IT don’t think I'll fergit the las’ visit I 
had from any o’ ther outside world, as 
we call it here. Lentertained two visitors 
agin my own free will. I don’t think 
mam orany o’ ther girls’ll want to see 
‘em agin either. 

“It was sometime along las’ fall that 
ther fellers gin us a call and staid a few 
hours too long. Me an’ ther ole woman 
was in bed an’ I guess all ther others on 
ther farm. I had a little money saved 
up from ther last sale uv stock, an’ I 
knowed it wuz around ther house some- 
where but 1 didn’t know just where, fer 
mam thar, ginelly tends to ther money 
part, after I gits it housed. Waal,I sup- 
pose it wuz along t’oard’s midnight when 
mam shuck me by ther arm an’ says: 

“‘Moral, Moral, git up, thar’s someone 
in ther house!’ 

“Oh, no, I reckon not,’ says I. 

“Jest at that minit some pesky lookin’ 
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feller, with a mask over his face, jumped 


intother room an’ stickin a revolver up 
to my head, called out 

“*Throw up yer hands, an 
mouth shet! 

“There 


keep yer 


ther 
farm,as it was Saturday nite an’all uv 


wasn't a hired man on 
‘em had gone to thercabins; so it was no 
use callin’ fer help. So Lremains quiet 
like, an’ waits fer developments. 

“The pesky devil made mam git up,an’ 
jes’ then his pardner come to ther door 
an’ took her by 
ther kitchen girls had 
been placed by the robbers ‘fore they en- 


ther han’ an’ led her to 


whar ther two 


tered our room. Therdevilshad gagged 
ther girls and they couldn't 
warn us. So there 


make no 
they was. 
next made me git up an’ 
dress an’ then at ther pint. uv his gun 


noise to 
Ther robber 


had to mosy down to ther kitchen where 
they laid me down on ther kitchen table 
an’ after tyin’ my hands an’ feet, ther 
biggest one uv thertwo held his taller 
candle over me an’ said: 

“*Now ole man, tell us whar that ere 
money is, an’ tell us quick.’ 

couldn't tell’em whar ther money 
wuz, becaus’ I didn’t know, fer mam had 
putitaway. Ther devils then stuck pins 
into me an’ made me roar with pain, an’ 
they would end every siege of torment 
with ther same command: 

“*Well, then, you old duftfer, tell whar 
ther money is!’ 

“After they got tired stickin’ pins into 
me, they held ther flame uv their taller 
candles to my bare feet an’ actshally 
blistered ‘em. Mam seein’ this could 
stand it no longer, but says, says she: 

“‘He don't know whar no money is, 
‘cause I put it away myself.’ 

“Ther feller who was holdin’ ther re- 
volver at mam an’ ther girls nearly lost 
his nerve with surprise at bearin’ what 
mam said. An’ so ther tiend left me an’ 
went after mam. He marched her off at 
ther pint uv his gun, sayin’: 

“*You shell out that ‘ar money, or we'll 
kill you all an’ burn ther house.’ 

“How they larnt we had any money is 
mor’n I can tell, an’ how they found out 
that Saturday nights my brother Ben an’ 
ther hands usually went away is mor’n I 
can tell; but anyway, we wuz certainly 
helpless on that night. Howsomever, 
mam she got ’em ther money —$2,000, an’ 
ther hull lot uv us cried becaus’ we had 
to give it up. 

“Mam had made a mistake in puttin’ 
all ther money in one place. If she hed 
putit half a dozen places, an’ hed went 
to unly one uv them an’ got ther roll, 
ther thief would a thot that wuz all ther 


we had an’ would a 
But he got ther hull $2,000. 
tinent 


money bin satistied. 
Ther imper- 
divided ther money 
intotwo piles, an’ one counted ther piles 
while ther other held ther gun. Seein’ 
that ther divide wuz a fair one, as they 
couldn't trust each other, each one pock- 
eted his half an’ then begun to chaff us. 

“Ther hull uv 


devils then 


us wuz taken into ther 


parlor an’ one sassy devil said: ‘We'll 
read a chapterfrom ther Bible now. An’ 
pickin’ up ther Bible from the center 


table 
Ther 
sixth 


an’ openin’ uy it he’gun to read. 
Bible happened to open at the 
chapter uv Matthew, nineteenth 
verse, an’ ther feller read: 

“‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt,and where thieves break through 
and steal. 

“But lay up for yourselves treasures 
in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt and where thieves do not 
break through and steal. 

“kor where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.’ 

“Ther verses that he read seemed to 
be very imipressiv’ an’ appropr'ate, an’ 
we larned the lesson well, but it hed cost 
me $2,000. Ther fellers shet up ther book 
an’ went out into ther darkness, leavin’ 
us ina bad fix. Some uv us wuz tied an’ 
gagged and some wuz scarded nearly to 
deth, but we managed to work ourselves 
free an’ give ther alarm by mornin’, but 
no one has ever found hide nor hair uv 
them robbers. We've been kind o’ shy 
of strangers ever since, but ginerally 
know when we meet gentlemen.” 

The other members of the family de- 
clared that Mr. Brice had told us the 
truth, and we had no occasion to doubt 
his word. 

The morning was bright and the wind 
was still and we soon had the team and 
the hounds ready and were away for tur- 
keys and deer. We were very lucky, for 
the snow began to melt about noon and 
we could get closer to the turkeys, and 
the deer began to feed in the bottoms. 
The party killed two more deer and five 
turkeys, one of them the largest wild 
gobbler I ever saw. 

We reached the railroad station late at 
night and persuaded Jabez to remain 
until next morning when he left for 
Grant County. We had some of our 
game shipped by express while we took 
a smoker to talk over the incidents of the 
hunt and the picturesque scenery of 
West Virginia and the wild leap of the 
deer when pursued by the hounds to the 
edge of the cliff. 

DAYTON, OHIO. 
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A CAMPING TRIP IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY LOUIS 


JORNING dawned as 
beautifully as a 
June morning could 
as we left the busy 
city, with its noise 
and strife, for a ten 
days’ outing among 
the redwoods. We 
carried all provi- 
sions and bedding 
with us, thus mak- 
ing quite a load for 


our team; still we 

journeyed on, en- 

joying the scenery and the fragrant 
mountain air. 

The evening of the second day we 


reached our destination, and here, al- 
most within the redwoods, and only two 
or three miles from the beach, we pitched 


SURF NEAR 
LIGHTHOUSE. 


our tentinacozy 
little spot and 
soon made it an 
ideal camping- 
ground. Some 
enjoyed the 
hunting or fish- 
ing, but 1 was on 


LENZEN. 


was moonlight, | had to make a 


dark- 
room in order to change my plates. This 
difficulty was soon settled, for | hung all 


the blankets around the camp-wagon 
and kept the rest of the party anxiously 
waiting until I was ready to retire, which 
was often very late. A person can well 
spend a day at one of the saw-mills, 
watching the oxen hauling the great 
logs down the steep mountains. I asked 
the bull-driver (as the man who drives 
them is called) how it was that whenever 
the logs slip and the chains make an un- 
usual noise the oxen in the rear separate 
as though to leave a space for the log to 
pass through. “Well,” he said in a rough 
way, “they are d— scared that the log 
will slip, and they try to get out of the 
way. Asa number are killed every sea- 
son, we put the best in front, for we can 
better make steak out of these rear ones, 


AGATE BEACH. 


as good oxen 
are hard to 
getandtrain.” 

Afterspend- 


ingafewmore 
days roaming 


the lookout for 
scenery. As it 


in the red- 
woods, we 


PIGEON POINT LIGHTHOUSE. 
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drove over to the coast. 
to Agate Beach, so called from the num- 
ber of found there,and then to 
the renowned Pebble Beach, which looks 
at first 
precious stones. 


agates 


it was inlaid with 
Here we gathered many 


glance as if 


pretty pebbles, and then resumed our 
ride along the beach till we came to 
Pigeon Point Light House. The wind 


was blowing at a terrible rate so that I 
could only take a few views, and these 
with great im- 
pediments, too. 
The coast along 
here is very 
rough, and the 
surf splashes 
wildly on the 
high rocks. Al- 
though the gov- 
ernment 
taken every 
means to make 
it safe, several 
ships have been 
stranded here. 
As soon as we 
had seen all 
around we hur- 
ried from this 
deserted place to 
get backtocamp. 

The time to re- 
turn home 
near, though LAST VIEW 
very much to’ OF RED 

WOODS, 

ourregret. How- 
ever, “what cured 
must be endured,’ so we 
journeyed home happily, re- 
solving to take a more ex- 
tensive trip next time. We 


has 


was 


can’t be 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


At first we came 


paused some time just as we left the 
mountains to take a farewell glimpse of 
the redwoods, and the photograph which 
I have shows what a picturesque spot it 
was. 

We were just six miles from home 
when by chance I turned around to look 
back once more at the mountains we had 
crossed a short time ago, when to my 
surprise there was one of the grandest 
sunsets I had ever seen. Very little time 
was lost in getting my cam- 
era ready to take a snap, 
and now I often look at 
this picture with happy 
recollections of our home- 
ward journey. 

SAN JOSE, CAL. 
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HANK PETERS’ ‘RECOLLECTIONS. 


PART II.—A 


MATTER OF 


WIND, 


BY NORMAN H. CROWELL. 


ARNS being in 
order, Peters 
removed his 
pipe from his 
mouth and 
squinted quiz- 
zically at the 
ceiling. This 
was a signal 
for Jones, Bliff- 
kins and tbe 
rest to hitch 
their chairs 
more or less 
hastily toward that of Peters. “Talkin’ 
erbout windstorms an’ all thet,” he said 
and chuckled to himself, “I’ve seen some 
purty tollable hefty ones myself. Ye'd 
never think they wuz so much git up an’ 
git in th’ air we breathe till ye've seed it 
on a tantrum. Down on them Kansas 
prairies is whar she lets loose frum th’ 
shoulder an’ lemme tell ye I seed some 
0’ th’ wust blows 

Peters paused and gazed reflectively 
at the spittoon which the bartender had 
just kicked up within easy range. Jones 
took occasion to remark that he was ina 
cyclone once and he saw hens with all 
their feathers— 

“Huh! That's nuthin’ to wat them air 
twisters down thar kin do. W’y, man, 
I've seed it blow so blamed hard down 
thar that th’ friction scorched th’ bark 
offen th’ trees on th’ side facin’ th’ breeze. 
Blow? Well, I guess yes!” 

“I've heard of such things,” acknowl- 
edged Jones. 

“Yes, an’ say, I know a feller livin’ I 
jest fergit th’ place, but anyway it’s down 
thar some’eres—well, this feller hez a 
written affidavy that he wuz ketched an’ 
carried acrost two hull counties. He hed 
every button an’ button-hole blowed off 
o’ him ‘ithout hurtin’ a hair.” 


(2) 


“Strange things have happened,” said 
Bliffkins, sagely. 

“An’ stranger things is goin’ to hap- 
pen. I wuz goin’ to tell ye concernin’ a 
little blow thet I wuz mixed up ‘ith. It 
wuz my first experience and I made it 
my last. Th’ fust year I lived in Kansas 
I lived mostly on prairie-dog soup ‘ith 
once in a while a little humming-bird 
broth, an’ thar’s no denyin’ th’ fac’ thet I 
must o’ been a little light fer my heft. I 
wuz what ye call ‘drawn fine.’ 

“Wall, | wuz up th’ river lookin’ at my 
traps one day w’en I seed a windstorm 
comin’. I started fer hum but, owin’ to 
th’ heavy snowdrif’s I wuz unable ter git 
further than to a six-inch young maple 
thet wuz growin’ back o’ th granary w’en 
th’ storm hit me.” 

“Come easy or all at once?’ asked Rob- 
inson, yawning deeply. 

“All ter onct. Me’n thet saplin’ wuz 
yanked out b’ th’ roots in less’n two times 
two is four an’ away we went. I wuz 
swirlin’ round to beat all git out, dodg- 
in’ board fences, logs, pullets an’ sich. 
I hed made erbout six hunderd rev’lu- 
tions near ez I kin figger w’en somethin’ 
struck ker-plunk into my saplin’. Look- 
in’ up I spied a bustin’ big painter. 

“Wall, I tried my dangedest to get away 
frum thet saplin’ but it peared we wuz 
stuck closter than brothers. I cudn’t let 
go to save my neck frum matermony, an’ 
thet air lion wux a-gittin’ his dander up 
consid’able, I jes’ tell ye. It wuz less’na 
minit afore I see he wuz preparin’ fer a 
spring an’ I knew! wuz gone mutton if 
he did. I prayed like a scart Sunday- 
school sup’intendent. But th’ lion didn’t 
jump-—I wuz saved by Providence,” and 
Peters’ voice betrayed a touch of pathos 

or maybe it was catarrh. 

The speaker paused and punched at 
the tobacco in his pipe-bowl and seemed 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


to be collecting his thoughts. Perhaps 
the memory of that dread event was too 
deep for words. 

“Providence, did you say 7 asked Jones, 
to hurry him along. 

“Yes, nuthin’ short o' it. It wuz this 
way. Th' painter opened his mouth to 
roar an’ th’ wind blew his front teeth in 
an’ he choked todeath rightthar. Mighty 
narrer escape, I want to tell ye.” 

“How about the cyclone*” inquired the 
bartender, casually. 

“Ho, yes, | fergot erbout it. Thet wuz 
th’ funniest thing I ever seed. Thar 


wuza big rope cum whizzin’ along an’ I 
managed to git holt onit. It was fast- 
ened down below some’eres an’ purty 
soon I cud feel something pullin’ on it 
like split. Well, it turned out to be the 
rope to a pile-driver you see the wind 
had blown the hammer out o’ th’ thing 
an’ it had run out to the limit o’ th’ rope 
and bruk off. They pulled me in like a 
kite,an’ mebbe solid footin’ didn’t feel 
comf'table.” 

“Here you are, boys,’ came from the 
bar. Peters was in the rush. 

SIOUX RAPIDs, LA. 


BREAKIN’ THE SABBATH. 


STEVENS 


I have come out here a-fishin’ 
‘Ginst the wishes of the wife 
And in rankest disobedience 
To the words o’ Preacher Leiff. 
the wickedest 0’ sinners, 
Daniel Collins, so they say, 
Never desecrates the Sabbath 


In so heathenish a way. 


But | tell ye, boys, it’s hard to 
Keep away from fish and stream, 
When a feller’s once got used to 
The eletrifyin’ gleam 
Of the fast and furious tighters 
That inhabit eddies deep 
And that is just the reason 
Why this Sabbath I can’t keep. 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 
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BEARDING A BEAR IN HIS DEN. 


BY J. 


KEK WERE on a hunt- 
ing tripin the vicin- 
ity of Long’s Peak, 
Colo., in ’81, | being 
at that time but 18 
years old and a ten- 
derfoot of the rawest 
variety. We 
camped near a ranch 
which I believe yet 
stands midway be- 
and the summit of 


were 


Park 
Long’s Peak, and were having the finest 


tween Estes 


trout fishing I ever enjoyed. Fishing, 
however, soon became stale sport, and 
we longed for the excitement attending 
the chase of large game. Being told by 
a party returning from Long’s Peak that 
they saw a couple of black bears near the 
“Boulder Field”—a stretch of boulder- 
strewn country lying on the route to the 
the peak—we decided to at 
least give them a chase. 

We started out early the next morning 
on horseback, armed with heavy caliber 
rifles, and carrying lunch enough for the 
Reaching the “Boulder Field” we 
picketed the horses to rocks about the 
only thing in sight started off 
around the peak, taking the direction 
The task 
of crossing the “Boulder Field” was quite 


summit of 


day. 
and 
suggested by our informants. 


an arduous one, great care being neces- 
sary, while jumping from rock to rock, 
to keep from slipping down a crevice. 
When we came almost up to the Key- 
Hole, instead of continuing through that 
famous land-mark, and the 
regular trail to the summit of the peak, 
we branched off to the right and de- 
scended in the same time 
rounding the body of the peak. We were 
soon in timber, and by a further descent 
what my 
was known as a good bear hunter, term- 
ed bear country. 

We came out on aneminence overlook- 


following 


grade, at 


soon came upon friend, who 


S. CALDWELL. 


ing a flat expanse of timbered country in 
the middle of which was a barren stretch 
probably 500 yardsin diameter on which 
notevena bit of scrub brush grew. On 
this piece of ground I noticed Jim’s eye 
riveted. Then he brought forth the 
glasses and exclaimed: 

“Well, if that isn’t a bear, I’m a liar.” 

l attached great significance to the re- 
mark, and when the glasses were handed 
me I, too, could see a dark object at the 
further edge of the barren spot which 
resembled an animal similar to a bear, 
although I will confess that up to that 
time I had never seen one running wild. 
I allowed Jim to do all the thinking and 
at last he said: 

“Yes, it's a big black bear, and is feed- 
ing. His head is turned the other way, 
and he doesn’t suspect the 
country. Now, let’s see which way the 
wind is blowing. 
it's from the I will maneuver 
around to the west of him and finally vet 
on the northwest side. You gradually 
work down toward him from here being 
careful, to remain on this side. Here 
time your watch with mine,and at the 
very second of 2:30 advance out in the 
By that time I will have gotten 
around to the northwest of him, and will 
have him almost between us.” 


we're in 


By Jove! we're safe 
east. So 


open. 


I didn’t know enough to disobey orders 
and was too well acquainted with Jim to 
refuse, so down I marched, remembering 
my adviser’s admonitions to “make no 
had 
traversed the main portion of the timber 
lying between me and Bruin and could 
see the animal through the trees very 


noise or false motions.” I soon 


plainly, eating wild berries, as [| sup- 
posed, for they grew thereabouts in pro 
fusion. 

Promptly at 2:30,as per orders, | sum- 
moned up courage to advance into the 
open, although I will admit that it took 
lots of nerve, and if Bruin had made any 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


advances in my direction I should cer- 
tainly have either run or climbed a tree. 
Suddenly I heard the crackling of a twig 
at the other end of the open, announcing 
Jim’s whereabouts, and Bruin pricked 
up his ears and stood as rigid as marble 
looking toward where Jim was concealed 
in the timberand brush. I was at the 
edge of a ravine whose bed sunk very 
abruptly from the banks, and into this 
I dropped. Soon the bear gave a hoarse 
“Wulff!” and ran quickly towards me, his 
attention being diverted in the direction 
from which Jim was advancing. He 
halted about fifty yards from where I 
crouched, and then made a mad dash for 
the timber, crossing the ravine just as 
Jim emerged from the woods 200 yards 
away. Both our rifles cracked at once, 
but Bruin continued on, seemingly un- 
injured. Once more we sent a leaden 
message after him as he ran through the 
timber, but it didn’t stop him. 

Jim cried to me to follow, which I did, 
keeping sight of his black form until he 
disappeared in a hole in the side of the 
mountain. As Jim came up I noticed he 
wore a pleased expression, and remarked: 

“Well have meat in camp to-night, 
Jack. That bear is ours unless I am 
greatly mistaken. If the formation of 
that cave is such as to allow me to enter 
with a light ’'m sure of him.” 

When we approached the opening we 
found that it was nothing but a huge 
crevice between two ledges of rock. 
The opening was about three feet high 
and ten wide,and was very difficult of 
ingress. Jim stripped a pine pole of its 
twigs, split it at the end, and into this 
slit inserted a small piece of candle 
which he carried. Lighting the candle 
he pushed the pole into the cave its full 
length about twenty feet and after a 
searching look inside remarked that the 
interior was an immense chamber which 
opened out but a few feet from the out- 
side. 

He paid no attention to my entreaties 
to give up the chase, but, filling his rifle 
chamber and arranging the pole carry- 
ing the light so it could be laid on the 
ground and yet hold the candle in place, 
he bade me a joyful farewell and disap- 
peared in the side of the mountain. 

My heart beat hard and fast during the 
next few minutes. I kept sight of Jim 
and the light until they both disappeared 
around to the right of the opening, but 
the advantage I had then was none the 


less, as I could plainly see about ten feet 
of the opposite wall of the cave, and 
could hear the water trickling from over- 
head. 

Presently the shadows inside quit danc- 
ing, and I then knew Jim had rested the 
light and was preparing to shoot. A 
loud report soon rang out anda belch 
of wind and smoke rushed through the 
opening that almost knocked me over. 
I heard a fierce growl, followed by two 
more reports, and then the welcome 
shout from Jim announcing his success. 

“ve got him, Jack!” he cried. “He’s 
dedder’n a door nail!” 

This was indeed pleasing news, and 
when Jim emerged, water-soaked and 
covered with dirt marks, I fell on him 
with an embrace that would have done 
credit to a grizzly. I couldn't resist the 
fascination of entering the cave myself, 
so piloted by my proud hero and with 
the light preceding us by pole, we crawl- 
ed on hands and knees the first few feet 
and then stood erect and advanced into 
the big chamber. 

It proved to be about fifty feet in diam- 
eter, and at the farther end, lying partly 
in a pool of water and partly on a bed of 
rock, lay our vanquished Bruin, two ball 
holes through the shoulders and another 
in the head. The first shot had cut in 
behind the ear, and one of the bullets in 
the shoulder had pierced the heart. 

And then for the most interesting rev- 
elation of all: Jim informed me-—and it 
has since been borne out by good author- 
ity—that black bears can be followed 
with safety into a cave or dark recess, 
provided the pursuer carries a light. 
The bear will invariably flee from the 
light, and when confronted with it has 
been known to stand up, throw up his 
paws to his eyes and cover his face. Jim, 
knowing this habit of the “ursus Ameri- 
canus” family, and having hunted bear 
for twenty years, it was now plain to 
me that he knew what he was about 
when he entered the cave and advanced 
into what would otherwise have been the 
very jaws of death. 

It was growing late,so we decided to 
leave our prize rest where it was for the 
night, return to the horses, and come 
back the next morning for our load. 
This we did, and many a hearty song 
was echoed out on the air that evening 
as we rode Indian file down the Long’s 
Peak trail to camp. 
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THE summer 
of "OS we were 
camped in Yel- 
lowstone Na- 
tional Park a 
mile above the 
famous Yellow 
stone Falls —a 
portion of the 
park which is 
noted for the 


numberand size 
of the 
which infest the 


bea rs 


camps and make 
the 
Our party 
from Ogden, a 


free use of 
commissary supplies thereof. 
consisted of a “Divine” 


cavalry-calloused veteran Towa, 


and a from Colorado. There 
the 
Nebraska, and the writer. 
We had staid up rather late swapping 
the loge fire on the even 
ing of our first camp on the Yellowstone 


Kkiver, and some broad statements were 


lawyer 


were others in party, including a 


member from 


stories around 


made pro and con on the ferociousness 
of the grizzly and the attacking habits of 
bear in general. 

“Never was bothered with bear comin’ 
yet,” 
veteran 


inter camp remarked the cavalry- 


calloused from lowa,“and I've 


been among ‘em as much as anyone. 
I've slept with grizzlies, gone on hunting 
trips with silver-tips and made love to 
she-bears of every description,” said he, 
“but rob me of an 


ounce of meat ora minute’s sleep” 


I've never had ‘em 
and 
the veteran puckered his mouth for an- 
other puff at his pipe and looked wise. 
We all looked not a 
word. Some sleeve laughing, though, 
might have been 
to me. 


likewise and said 
indulged in unknown 


“Well, you ought to have been with me 
on my last trip to the park two years 
ago,” remarked the lawyer from Colo- 


rado. “I lost a ham or the 


first 


two 


YARNS. 


GROWLER. 


night, and was pulled out of bed by the 
shirt-tail by a big black bear whose dis- 
position was so considerate that when 
she saw I was a man she chuckled at her 
mistake, and trotted away to help her 
partner carry away the spoils. Wedidn't 
envy them the meat, but thought they 
might have left the mess-wagon in a lit- 
tle better shape after partaking so liber- 
ally of our hospitality. Oh! bears WILL 
come into camp occasionally, as | know 
by experience”-—and we all gave a yawn 
that told clearly how the interest in idle 
stories was abating. The next move was 
the tents, where we 
were soon fast asleep beneath the heavy 
blankets. The veteran, the farmer, the 
deacon and I slept in one tent, while the 
lawyer and his camp assistants (for he 
was our guide) slept in the other. 


in the direction of 


Our 
tent was removed some seventy-five feet 
from the other, while directly facing the 
opening of the tent and not more 
than twenty the 


feet stood 


supply wagon, 


away, big 


| used to brag of the soundness of my 
sleep in that rarified atmosphere, and 


often remarked that | didn’t believe an 
earthquake would arouse me once I 
closed my eyes. But on this night | 


found something that awoke me, and 
which sent the blood coursing in hot 
floods through every vein. The first 


thing I can remember was the conscious- 
ness of a turbulent commotion in camp, 
and then hearing shouts of agonized 
frenzy from the direction of the wagon. 
The deacon gave a whoop that would 
frighten an Apache, and sprang for the 
door of the tent, followed by the farmer 
and -lastly, but none the less excitedly 
your obedient and terrorized servant. 
The veteran had seized with a 
strong desire for “tonic” in the middle of 
the night, and as the bulk of this article 
was stored in the wagon he climbed in 
over the end gate only to find that a big 
black bear already occupied the same 


been 
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quarters, and was quietly appropriating 
a sack of bacon which was packed in the 
front end of the wagon. As we reached 
the door of our tent, the first thing we 
saw was a white streak going upa pine 
tree near the wagon, and the next glance 
showed Bauin trotting lazily past the 
tent with his burden between his jaws. 
The piercing cries, however, did not cease 
with the bear’s departure, but from the 
white object in the tree came forth the 
same hair-raising yells as before: “Bear! 
Bear! There’s a bear in the wagon! 
Chase him out! Ooah! Oowaow! Chase 
him out! Oowaow!” 


After the veteran was pulled down 


from his perch in the tree, and a good 
dose of “medicine” administered he came 
to his senses and told us all at out the in- 
cident, but we all disclaimed any remem- 
brance of seeing the bear and swore that 
our friend must have drank too much 
of the stimulant, which unbalanced his 
mind temporarily. 
4 * 4 

The above incident recalls to mind an 
experience a party, of which I was one, 
once had in the Cascades. There were 
four of us, including a negro cook, fresh 
from Tennessee. Ely,as was his name, 
was deathly afraid of snakes,and if he 
saw one would wiggle and jump over a 
haystack to get somewhere else. [t did- 
n't take us long to get onto this fact, and 
we concocted a diabolical plot on Ely 
one evening. The camp-fire blazed high 
and the balmy air of the night made it a 
very conducive time and place for story- 
telling. A big rope was stretched on the 
ground in front of the fire and over it 


thrown some boughs and sage-brush for 
a seat. Near this bunch of downy green 
was strewn another and a larger bed of 
boughs on which we three took seats, 
leaving the smaller one under which the 
rope was placed, for Ely to repose. Jim 
opened the ball by relating a story of an 
elk hunt, which was followed by a thrill- 
ing episode by Doc on an experience 
with rattlesnakes in Colorado. It wasa 
good story, and as it was being told we 
could see that it was having its effect on 
Kly, whose eyes grew so big that nothing 
but two white balls were visible protrud- 
ing in strong relief from the mahogany- 
colored background. He shifted rest- 
lessly from side to side,and cast anxious 
glances toward the grassy sward on all 
sides. 

Then just as Doc carried the story up 
to a point where he “awoke up in the 
morning and found himself lying by the 
side of a huge rattler eight feet long,” | 
pulled the rope steadily through the 
boughs on which Ely sat. [| never again 
want to look at a scared nigger. Ely 
gave one mighty yell and bounded from 
that bunch of boughs like a rubber ball 
frem the earth. He ran to the woods 
screaming, and we after him. When we 
finally caught him we found him taking 
off hisclothes behind a clump of willows, 
uttering at short intervals soul-stirring 
screams. 

He had imagined that he was sitting 
on a snake which finally got tired being 
squeezed to death and ran up his pants 
leg, from which he was attempting to ex- 
tricate it by disrobing to the skin. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 
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AT TIMBER LINE 


BY FRANK H. MAYER. 


(By Permission of Frank S. Thayer, Publisher of ‘‘Colorado in Color and Song 


The hoary mountains seem gray and cold 
At timber line. 

And their wrinkled faces are worn and old 
At timber line. 

Their aged temples are wan and bare 

‘Neath their silvery shock of aspen hair, 

And Time has set his seal everywhere 


At timber line. 


The lordly elk in contentment roves 
At timber line. 
And the sly deer sport in the sylvan groves 
At timber line. 
And the grouse, affrighted, tread softly where 
In the thickets the grizzly has made his lair; 
And the big-horn bounds up the chasms stair 


At timber line. 


We are far above the old, sordid world 
At timber line. 
With its cares and passions and woes unfurled 
At timber line. 
Is there aught in the forms of human speech 
To voice the lesson these old hills teach* 
While Heaven seems just within our reach 


At timber line. 


Copyright, IN9, by Frank S. Thaver. 
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OVER THE RANGE IN A COACH. 


BY MARY 


J. 


KAVENY. 


“O! gift of God, O! perfect day, 
Whereon let no man work, but play; 
Whereon it is enough for me 
Not to be doing but to be.” 


NOUGH it was for 
me, too, simply 
to be sitting here 
among the tall, 
dry, sweet scent- 
ed grasses and 
flowers on the 
hillside near the 
wonderful hot 
springs whose 
waters make 


music as they 
came boiling and 
bubbling from their parent rocks on the 
mountain side and ripple down over the 
granite slope to unite in a stream which, 
as | look down,!I can see meandering 
under the bridge in the road to flow into 
the beautiful Grand River beyond. And 
these words have often come to me, dur- 
ing the few days Lhave spent here at Hot 
Sulphur Springs, Colo., as I have looked 
around at the beautiful mountains, the 
cloudless skies, the rushing river, and 
breathed in the pure, cool mountain air, 
and thought what a contrast these days 
are to the hot, sultry ones I spent at 
home when I sighed,“O! fora lodge in 
some vast wilderness” and knew not 
where to find it; and, now that I have 
found it, let me tell your many readers 
about it,and also about my delightful 
trip over the Colorado & Southern Rail- 
way from Denver to Georgetown and 
then over the Sierra Madre range of 
mountains to Hot Sulphur Springs: 

| left Denver on Tuesday the sixth day 
of August at 3:10 in the afternoon and 
reached Georgetown the same evening 
in time for a good supper. Spent the 
night there and also the following day, 
leaving for the Springs at 6:30 a. m., tind- 
ing myself at 5:30 p. m.in this romantic 
spot, with no train, no telegraph wires, 


nothing between me and the busy world 
of strife but an old-fashioned stage- 
coach that takes you over the range in 
the same length of time that it takes this 
beautiful planet of ours to turn half way 
around. 

I had never been at Georgetown be- 
fore,and so delighted was I with the ride 
through the canon that I rode on the 
back platform of the rear car to the end 
of the journey, when the conductor came 
out and said “Well, you haven't fell off 
yet, have ye?” and his intrusion was not 
welcome, for he broke up one of tne most 
agreeable reveries | ever had. I had 
fallen into the mood the poet must have 
enjoyed when he was inspired to pen the 
oft-quoted words: 


“To him who in the love of Nature 

Holds communion with her visible forms, 

She speaks a various language; ; 

For his gaver hours she has a voice of gladness 

Anda smile and eloquence of beauty, 

And she glides into his darker musings 

With a mild and gentle sympathy 

That steals away their sharpness 

Ere he is aware.” 

I was not in a gay mood: neither was 
it sad; but, like the shield, there seemed 
to be two sides, one tinged with joy and 
the other with sadness. And to the 
happy side every flower along the way- 
side seemed to nod and say: “Yes, it is 
beautiful; it is good to live; it is good 
simply to be.” Every sweet swaying 
flower had its voice of gladness for me, 
and I felt its smile and its eloquence of 
beauty and fancied they felt how worn 
and weary work, study and care had 
made my spirit,and they said to me in 
their healing sympathy: “Throw away 
dull care fora time, child; come with us 
and live and be happy and gain the 
strength you must have; come and be 
one of us for awhile, during this brief 
summer of the life God gives you; let us 
teach you to be cheerful,careless, healthy 
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gay.” And I prayed that I might coax 
from Nature some of the vigor and 
beauty she lavishes so profusely upon 
those wayside gems. 

On Wednesday I took the thrilling ride 
“around the loop” to Silver Plume, and 
with a party climbed the side of Gray’s 
Peak to look at amine. The ride up to 
the Plume is one of the wildest, during 
which the track passes through Devil's 
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“ON A SHELF BUT LITTLE WIDER THAN 
THE STAGE.” 


Gate, and is fully equalled by the ride 
down. The railroad track passes over 
itself at a height of about 150 feet. The 
sensation while crossing the chasm is 
peculiar. It is said to be good for in- 
creasing the circulation of the blood, 
and all tourists to this section should 
make the trip. 

The following morning dawned bright 
and beautiful, and at 6:30 a.m.I found 
myself seated in the four-horse stage 
bound for Hot Sulphur Springs. Off we 
starved, the air sweet and cool, the skies 
unclouded blue, and the sun tenderly 
imprinting his morning kisses upon the 
mountain tops all around us. Soon we 
found ourselves on a shelf little wider 
than the stage, on the side of the moun- 


tain, with an almost perpendicular wall 
of rock on our right leading down toa 
valley 400 feet below where a glassy 
stream meandered at will and the curv- 
ing railroad track looked like a child’s 
toy, while on our left the mountain of 
massive rocks piled upon and overhang- 
ing each other, rose for hundreds of feet. 
On and up, around and down, and up 
again, we went on a ride that surpassed 
in grandeur and beauty anything I had 
ever known. And as I drank in the won- 
drous beauty of the constantly varying 
scenes I thought “Ah! what tongue, or 
brush or pen can describe this’ None. 
Impossible.” And the awfu!, mysteri- 
ous stillness seemed to communicate it- 
self to us, to subdue us, till we felt that 
it was enough simply to look and feel, 
and that it would be an unholy thing to 
utter any insignificant expression of our 
own in the presence of this sublime 
handiwork of God. So on we rode, hard- 
ly anything breaking the stillness ex- 
cept the driver's frequent calls to his 
horses, which needed only a word from 
him to remind them of duty. 

Once in awhile a party of campers, fat 
and sun-burned, would come along, and, 
like the lads in the song, I thought as 
they passed me they smiled on me and 
my bicycle piled on the top of my trunk. 

On and up the winding path we went. 
The mountains, plush-mantled with 
spruce and pine, all around us, beckon- 
ing to us in the distance, and now so 
near that we felt their kindly welcome 
and looked close at their beautiful faces. 

The sandy, rocky road, with its borders 
of trees, bushes and flowers, carried me 
back a few years to days I had spent 
among the meadows and hills of New 
England. Here,on either side, in rich- 
est profusion, were the purple and the 
yellow, the cream and the rose. You 
felt, as you looked, your whole being 
all that was mortal and all that was 
spiritual—expand with a desire to drink 
deep and bold forever the perfumed 
sweetness held up to you in those bril- 
liant cups. 

We stopped to change horses, and 
soon, with a “Wake up, Bessie! Frank!” 
to the leaders, off we go. 

“See that mountain yonder” says the 
driver ‘see a kind of line around the 
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middle of ity Well, that’s where we're 
going next.” 

“Up there?” I said 
Why, it’s too steep 


that? 
How 


“around 
impossible! 
high are we now” I asked. 
“Eleven 
“Look 
road 


feet,’ he answered. 
you that 


thousand 
down there; can see 

I leoked and saw 600 feet below a nar- 
row, brown ribbon, which he told us was 
the road we traveled over half an honr 
before. 

On and up our good steeds carried us, 
til! we found the narrow 
road on the steep mountain side we had 
seen in the distance. Around down and 
up again until we were up above the 
delicate tops of the pines on our right, 
our way winding over smooth, velvety, 
be-flowered, almost level spaces, very 
much like pastures | have seen in New 
England, and on the left only a few scat- 
tered trees on the steep slope that led to 
the summit. I wondered if we were not 
near timber line, and so asked the alti- 
tude and learned that we were 11,000 feet 
above see level- only 300 feet below tim- 
ber line in this altitude. And here, so 
near us, were the summits with their 
white caps of eternal snow, with their 
white ribbons hanging 
untied. 


ourselves on 


down forever 
Now we are 
at the summit,” saysthe coachman; “Ber- 
thoud Pass, 11,349 feet high.” 


“Up, George! on, Bessie! 
I £ 


t! red, but 


We were on top of the mountains we 
had seen a few hours before in the dis- 
tance, velvet-clad, in 
browns. 


soft greens and 
saw the tiny baby 
knew grew into the 
mighty cataract below, trickling timidly 
down. Up here the wild rose does not 
choose to grow, but instead we see rich 
clusters of other flowers in delicate 
pink, living scarlet, brilliant yellows and 
soft At the summit we rest a 
moment, anda party of campers pass us 
in their wagon. 


Here we 


streams that we 


blues. 


“Hello!” says one of our passengers, 
“you up here? Hada good time?” 

“O! we had an elegant time—deer, elk, 
antelope, trout, grouse elegant time!” 

Now we begin the descent. Looking 
back at the glorious company we are 
leaving, we see our friends the moun- 
tains waving us good-bye and going 
further and further into the dim dis- 
tance, and taking on their beautiful 
veils of purple mist as they leave us. 

Down we go, through broader, richer 
valleys, over wider streams of cheerful 
crystal beauty, a little gray squirrel and 
his mate, bounding along by the road- 
side here and there, the only signs of life 
we see. 

“Tired?” said the driver to me. 

“Tired?” I had to think. I had been 
out and away from myself. I was not 
his question recalled me to 
myself to find that I was ready for the 

delicious dinner we 

found awaiting us a 


“SEE THAT 


MOUNTAIN, YON- 
DER?” SAID THE DRIVER. 


few minutes later. Af- 


ter an hour’s rest, 
with four fresh horses 
we sped on. “Only 


twenty miles to go 

ha! Dandy. Daisy, 
Tony, Frank,” and 
away we went, soon 
reaching the head of 
beautiful Middle Park 
where, after traveling 
a few miles, we left 
our steaming steeds 
for two plump, black 
beauties. “Only seven 
miles more, and a 
pretty ride,’ says the 
driver. And in an 
hour we see at the 
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foot of the hills a little white village, a 
silvery line running beyond it which, | 
was told, was the Grand River, and the 
the 
where a good supper was awaiting us, 
after which I found the big, white, soft 
bed so tempting that I left to others the 
pleasures of the dance that night. No 
ordinary dance was that, for there went 


coach was soon at Kinney House 


the ladsand lassies in their hunting cos- 
tumes, and every one heard the story of 
the proud Denver girl who rode twenty 
miles on horseback and shot and killed 
a deer that day. 

Sweet and balmy was my sleep that 
night and next morning after breakfast I 
started out to look around, but soon re- 
turned for my November jacket, for the 
thermometer the 30s. I visited 
the springs and talked with the invalids, 
who hoped in a few weeks to leave their 
troubles behind them. 


was in 


Here, bubbling 
and boiling from among the rocks, come 
these curative waters at a temperature of 
112 deg. F. You their 
presence before you see them, for 


about know of 
long 
your nostrils are greeted with an odor as 
of the spirits of long-forgotten eggs try- 
ing to avenge themselves for having 
been allowed tolose their usefulness,and 
if you enjoy a taste which is like that 
odor you can gratify yourself in these 
clear-running waters. 


Sweet memories 


did this odor awaken in my soul, for it 
carried me back to my school days in a 
New England town where we read Cicero 
in a room over the chemical laboratory, 
from which 


came an odor that we met 


with tip-tilted noses and which we after- 


wards learned was sulphurated hydro- 


gen. Naturally, one wants to test for 
himself the virtues of these springs 


(which should be better known), and so 
you arrange to bathe in the pool. You 
undress, descend the stairs leading to 
the pool, and, as the water reaches your 
ankles, you think it is intolerable, so hot 
is it, and you stepout much quicker than 
you went in. Then, to never weary of 
well-doing, you try it again, and soon 
get to dashing it over you,and at last 
you take courage and immerse yourself 
in the pool of clear, green water, sur. 
rounded by big rocks, with its stream of 


gallons constantly pouring in. If you 
are brave enough, vou go under the 


douche and get a massage that will make 
you feel,as some one well expressed it, 
“as if you had been kneaded by a giant,” 
and you come out delightfully exhilar- 
ated. You rub yourself dry and dress, 
and come away feeling as if you could 
do everything and eat anything. 

One feels,asheexperiences the delights 
and benefits of these healing, cleansing 
at the river— rightly 

the beautiful canon, 
with its many-colored rocky sides, the 


waters and looks 
called “the Grand” 


wooded hills through which the magnifi- 
cent stream runs, the lofty peaks, the val- 
leys, the fair skies, and listens to the 
the wealth of deer, elk, ante- 
lope and trout that once was here (and is 
unusual extent) that it was no 
wonder the red man in his palmy days 


stories of 
yet to an 


came to the bold camping party of white 
men who strayed into his paradise and 
Go!” 


said: “One sleep; one mess fish: 
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SPENCER B. HORD, EDITOR. 


The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ- 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of opinion and experi- 
ences of photographers at all times for use in 
this department. 


EDITORIAL. 


The poor taste, or, rather, lack of taste, 
displayed by the average amateur in 
mounting photographs is deplorable. 
The painter studies the effect of the 
frame for his work quite as much as 
the painting itself,and endeavoring to 
heighten the effect by a judicious selec- 
tion. 

Unquestionably, the mount is to the 
photograph what the frame the 
painting,the primary cue being of course 
to give the ;~“ ata rigid support, and, 
secondarily, to enhance its value by an 
artistic finish. 

This lack due to want of 
careful by the amateur 
and his too ready acceptance of what- 
ever may be offered him by the dealer. 

Having occasion, recently, to examine 


is to 


of taste is 
consideration 


the samples of card mounts produced 
by a number of manufacturers, the en- 
tire absence of evidence of any real taste 
in their production was brought to mind 
very forcibly. 
Mounts in all 
and 


colors of the rainbow, 
that would make a rainbow 
blush (and not with envy); mounts with 


vorgeous 


others 


designs embossed; mounts 


with glaring gilt edges; and, in fact, 
everything that would detract from the 
photograph as a work of art, and ninety 
per cent of them made on the plan em- 
ployed by clothing dealers when we were 
boys, the print must be made to fit the 
mount, and should 
be. Just so long as the dealer has a de- 
mand for this sort of stuff he will supply 
it, and you cannot blame him, as the av- 
erage photo. stock dealer has troubles 
enough of his own without attempting 
to elevate the art. 


not vice versa, as it 


The size and shape of a mount should 


depend absolutely upon the print which 
it is to support. In nearly every case 
the best effect will be secured by em- 
ploying a plain’ tinted board of a suita- 
ble shade. For this purpose what is 
called Melton Scotch gray is very popu- 
lar and will be found to suit many tints 
of print, especially platinotype and bro- 
mide papers. 

A good rule to go by is to never em- 
ploy a mount which degrades your high 
lights or accentuates the shadows forci- 
bly. 


THE DECEMBER COPIPETITION. 


In making the*last monthly compet- 
tion of the year “ Miscellaneous,” the 
management of this department fully 
the difficulties attendant in 
judging a competition of such nature, 
but decided so to do in 


realized 


order to afford 
our readers an opportunity for entering 
such prints as they deemed the best rep- 
resentations of their year’s work. After 
careful consideration, Mr. H. C. Rubin- 
cam, of Denver, was awarded the medal, 
his print being entitled “On the Hacken- 
sack.” 

It is always difficult, in introducing 
life into a photograph, to avoid the ap- 
pearance of posing and studied arrange- 
ment. That Mr. Rubincam has been suc- 
cessful, there is no question, and his 
handling of his subject in its entirety is 
most pleasing, the lights and shadows 
having been handled in a masterly man- 
ner and the whole picture showing a 
keen appreciation of the beautiful. The 
data furnished with this entry are as 
follows: 

Date--June 26, 1898. 

Locality—Oradell, N. J. 


Time of day— Afternoon. 


Light—Bright sun, subject in deep 
shadow. 

Lens Rapid rect. 

Stop—U. S. 32. 

Exposure One-half second. 

Plate—Seed 27. 


Rodinal. 

Printing process -Platinotype. 

The portrait entry of Mr. J. W. Ander- 
of Santa Cruz, Cal., was awarded 
Home portraiture is usu- 
ally attended by anything but pleasing 
results, due usually to lack of thought 


Developer 


son, 


second place. 
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on the part of the photographer, and we 
have always contended that a more artis- 
tic portrait could be produced in a room 
lighted in the ordinary manner than 
with all the complicated accessories of 
the average photographic studio, and 
we are under obligations to Mr. Ander- 
son in so pleasingly illustrating the cor- 
rectness of our theory. The data fur- 
nished with this entry are as follows: 

Date October 15, 1899. 

Locality--In house, two windows. 

Time M. 

Light Bright. 

Lens Rapid rect. 

Stop. -16. 

Exposure — Five seconds. 

Plate—Cramer Iso. 

Developer Pyro. 

Printing process—Carbon Velox. 

These competitions will be held during 
the year 1900, and the judges will feel 
well rewarded for their labors if the in- 
terest keeps up as unceasingly as it has 
in the past. 


ANNUAL SALON AND EXHIBITION OF 
THE C. C. 


The annual print exhibition of this 
well known society will be held at the 
rooms of the club, 329 Sixteenth street, 
Denver, December 10th to 19th. The di- 
rectorate and members of the club are 
sparing neither time norexpense in their 
endeavors to make the exhibition a huge 
success. 

The prizes offered by Major Wm. Cooke 
Daniels have aroused widespread inter- 
est among the Western photographers 
and the secretary is being kept more 
than busy forwarding information and 
entry blanks. 

No charges will be made either for 
entry or wall space,and every care will 
be exercised in handling and returning 
prints to exhibitors. 

All prints and requests for information 
should be addressed to S. B. Hord, Sec’y 
C.C. C., 329 Sixteenth St., Denver, Colo. 

To remove yellow stains from nega- 
tives which have become stained by the 
silver paper while printing in damp wea- 
ther, etc., make a light green-colored so- 
lution of red prussiate of potassium and 
immerse the plate therein. 


(3) 


THE CHOICE OF A HOBBY. 


Another philosopher has divided the 
whole of the human dots on this globe 
of ours into two classes 
fools 


wise men and 
and if I classify them into those 
who don’t photograph and those who do, 
it'll come to about the same thing. Of 
course, | am not going to say which are 
the wise men—those who don’t photo- 
graph or those who do; but if I point out 
that with the yearly increase in the num- 
ber of men who have pyro stains on the 
finger-nails there is a similar decrease in 
the number of tame Solomons, or Solo- 
men, or however you like to spell it, then 
I shall be conveying a delicate hint with- 
out hurting the feelings of the most sus- 
ceptible or causing the blush of shame 
to mantle,in the slightest degree, the face 
of youth—and that’s the way the Editor 
likes to run this paper! 

Why any woman, child, ordinary man, 
man with a wooden leg—half a man and 
half a tree should take up photography, 
I can’t make out. I quite understand the 
fellow who couldn't make up his mind 
whether to get married or keep a horse 
a question of altar and bridal or halter 
and bridle (this way to the joke!). Such 
a question was human, but required a 
lot of consideration. Why I took on pho- 
tography, I don’t know. I suppose it 
was one of those temporary aberrations 
of intellect which even the greatest 
minds suffer from, and which might 
have landed me in prison on a charge of 
theft, with a defence of kleptomania. 
You know I! used to keep dogs; and so 
did Bourke at Leeds. dozens 
of dogs —are not an altogether unmixed 
blessing in the neighborhood of your 
home, and although you may put up 
with them, the neighbors are not so for- 
giving. When my terriers had killed all 
the pet rabbits of the Stipendary Magis- 
trate’s little boy, who lived next to us; 
when my St. Bernard had held up the 
night policeman from 11 p.m. to 6a. m.; 
when my collies worried a sheep, and ate 
six pounds of sausage-meat inthe butch- 
er’s shop whilst I was paying the quar- 
terly bill, then I thought. dogs were too 
exciting for a man of my temperament, 
and I had better move on to white mice 
or silkworms. 

However, with my usual bad luck, I 


Now dogs 


a 
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was landed with a kodak within the next 
few days, and since then I have known 
no peace. I took that kodak away with 
me fora holiday, and,as far as it was 
concerned, it was a real holiday, full of 
rest and quiet, inasmuch as I almost in- 
variably left the plug in, or forgot to 


warning not to take up photography; go 
in for football and take out a fire, life 
and accident insurance policy; take on 
golf and kill a blind horse every week; 
start cricket and have an average of 
broken windows twice as great as your 
average of runs; play kick out stone, 


y J. W. Anderson, Santa Cruz, Ca A PORTRAIT. 


Winner of Honorable Mention in OUTDOOR LIFE's Photographic Competition for December. 


snap the shutter, orto change the film. 
What I did was only excelled by a Yan- 
kee I met, who took a snapshot of the 
crypt at Mont St. Michel. 

Next I had a 12 by 10, until somebody 
anonymously took a snapshot at me, and 
sent me a copy, and then I changed. 


Remember, | am writing this as a 


leap frog,or patience, but don’t buy a 
camera. 

Many are the instances of young men 
thoughtlessly buying a camera, and giv- 
ing theirsoul as a makeweight in the 
bargain. Little did they reck in their in- 
nocence that the time would come 
very soon, too 


and 
when they would wanta 
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folding pocket-kodak because it looked 
like a hymn-book and they could take it 
to church on the Sabbath and photo- 
graph old Mr. Jones asleep in his pew. 
And even they are only half way on the 
road,and soon they'll discover that the 
best printing light of all the week is the 
Sunday morning light; and as the other 
respectable members of the family return 
from church they will be shocked—as 
you or I or any right-minded person 
would naturally be—to see printing 
frames in every window. 

Photography blackens your conscience 
like pyro with the latent image. In six 
months you'll let your boy have his 
boots toed, heeled, soled, and new topped 
twice, and your wife go out in last year’s 
bonnet, in order that you can buy platin- 
otype. It stains your milk-white reputa- 
tion when you do gum bichromate and 
say it’s photographic, and it stains your 
best suit of clothes when you spill the 
acid fixing bath. 

The bath is used for washing prints, 
whilst the family go unwashed; the cat 
drinks the bichloride of mercury, and the 
servant gives “a month.” You spenda 
lot of money and you've nothing to show 
for it but an umbrella stand made out of 
a platinotype tin anda garden chock full 
of old plates where the onions used to 
grow. 

Your friends desert you when you've 
taken their portrait once, and your wife 
goes to her mother, and consults the 
family solicitor and says it’s a great big 
shame photography isn’t included in the 
list of necessaries for a decree nisi! 

What I should like to see before I con- 
scientiously recommend photography as 
a hobby is a Photographers’ Mutual Pro- 
tection Society which would prevent its 
members from being assailed with that 
horse-chestnut of all the grove: “Will 
you tak’ me photo, mister?” “Get away; 
ye'd smash t’ glass!” 

It should also deal with the important 
question of protecting one’s friends, and 
would make it a criminal offence to pho- 
tograph any relation within the Statute 
of Limitations. It should have as its 
president one of the R. A.’s who judge 
at the Royal, and who, knowing nothing 
about photography, would be impartial 

at least, that’s the argument. If he was 


lucky, therefore, he might do the right 
thing now and then—just as I once back- 
ed a winner at Doncaster—which would 
be better than never going straight at 
all. 

Oh, yes! photography might be made 
all right with some alterations, and if 
you wiped exposing, developing, print- 
ing and other nuisances out, why then “it 
would be grand.”—“Touchstone” in The 
Amateur Photographer. 


COMPETITION NOTICE. 


The subjects for 1900 are as follows: 
January--Landscape and Marine. 
February Interiors. 

March— Home Portraiture. 

April—Architecture. 

May—Still Life. 

June— Animals. 

July—Mountain Scenery. 

RULES OF. COMPETITION. 

Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached toit a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intended. 

The February coupon may be found on 

last reading page of this issue. The name 

and address of the competitor and the 
title or name of the exhibit must appear 
on this coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted oa some firm support, with 
the coupon enclosed in blank envelope 
pasted on the back of the mount, and 
nothing may be written or pasted on the 
face of the mount. Competitors are re- 
quested to use care and judgment in 
mounting their prints. 


Do not use acid in any form in agate- 
ware trays. The acid acts immediately 
on the enamel and causes the iron to 
come through in fine spots. 
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‘THE BEGINNER’S COLUIIN, 
FLASH-LIGHTS. 

The advent of magnesium powder and 
other compounds has made instantane- 
ous exposures possible without the use 
of daylight as an illuminant. 
bilities of photography by this means 
have been but little understood by the 
average amateur, judging from results 
displayed by the exultant tyro. 

In preparing for work of this nature, it 
will be well to remember that flash pow- 
der of any make is, to a certain extent, 


The possi- 


have the room illuminated as well as 
possible by the ordinary means, as this 
will, to a certain extent, prevent the un- 
natural dilation of the pupil of the eye 
when the flash is exploded. If the flash- 
lamp be placed slightly below the level 
of the eyes of the sitters, and, in a medi- 
um sized room, a little to one side, the 
cavernous shadows under the eyes and 
chin can be avoided and a much better 
likeness secured. 

Portraiture by flashlight is a difficult 
proposition, and we would advise the 


dangerous, and must be handled care- 
fully to avoid accidents. Care must be 
exercised in removing the cover of any 
package containing these preparations, 
as they have been known to explode with 
disastrous results handled too 
roughly. In using a flash-lamp held in 
the hand, use a shield of some sort to 
prevent the powder, when exploding, 
from burning the hand or face, tilting 
the lamp slightly forward in order that 
the flash may be directed away from the 
body of the person using it. 

In making groups of evening parties, 


when 


OUTDOOR 


LIFE. 


beginner to confine his attention to this 
branch when he has daylight to work 
with; but, as this advice will probably 
vo unheeded, a few hints as to the best 
method of procedure will be given. 
Naturally, the things to be avoided are 
the great contrasts attendant upon the 
brilliant illumination from one source. 
This is best obviated by the use of 
screens made of cheesecloth, one placed 
in front or at one side of the sitter, ac- 
cording to the view of the face desired, 
and the other placed opposite. The 
flash is exploded behind the first screen, 
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the light passing through the first 
screen and softening the high lights 


and being reflected back by the other 
screen will sufficiently illumine the 
shadows. For fancy lightings, two or 
more lamps may be used and screens 
and reflectors without number, but the 
use and abuse of these methods will be 
left to the ingenuity of the worker for 
solution. 


Flash powder may be employed in 
many ways, according to the ingenuity 
of the worker. Many pleasing and in- 
teresting camp scenes have been made 
by exploding a flash cartridge in the 
camp-fire, having previously arranged 
the campers around the fire. 

Numerous tales have been told how 
hunters have arranged a camera and 
flash-lamp in the path of wild game and 


Flashlight by L. ©. Coggsha 


In photographing interiors by day- 
light, the flash-lamp is often a valuable 
and in many cases indispensable adjunct 
in illuminating dark corners. In con- 
nection with work of this sort, the light 
will sometimes have to be exploded in 
front of the lens. In such cases use as 
small a quantity of the powder as possi- 
ble and screen the flash so as to prevent 
its reflecting back into the lens. 


A SURPRISE PARTY. 


thus secured photographs, and, while 
these may be taken cum gavo solis, it 
only goes to show the possibilities of 
this branch of photography. 

The accompanying illustrations from 
photographs by Mr. L. C. Coggshall will 
give the beginner a very good idea of 
what may be accomplished with the aid 
of flashlight by a person of an ingenious 
and artistic temperament. 
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WHEN THE SNOW FLIES. 

The chill discomforts of winter have been 
so thoroughly exploited in song and story 
that it seems almost a heresy to write ap 
provingly of the soft fleece now enmantling 
mountain and foothill, and yet that immac 
ulate velvet is the kindliest covering ever 
spread out over the plump bosom of old 
Mother Earth. 

Underneath its protecting folds the frail 
grass rootlets are cherished as fondly as a 
babe beneath the sheltering laces of its 
mother’s bodice, like it drinking from the in 
exhaustible maternal fount the draft of pres- 
ent life and future promise. Caressed by its 
soft touch, and heart warmed of its tender 
ness, the little bulbs of the mountain lilies 
lie softly sleeping in the dream that shall 
awaken to a star-eyed beauty in the morn 
ing of Spring. Cradled beneath its volumin 
ous folds the tired ground herbage slumbers 
peacefully through the long night of winter. 
recuperating iis overspent strength, each mo- 
ment lending to the rejuvenation that will 


-ause it to leap and tumble in riotous aban- 


don when the indulgent south wind kisses it 
into active consciousness again. 

The quality of its sweet mercy is not 
strained nor the quantity of its indulgence 
constricted. In its limpid generosity the 
sweet essence of Nature’s white milk of kind- 
ness trickles bountifully downward into the 
mouths of the thirsty sap cells in each root 
and fibre long famished from the summer 
drouth, restoring again the lustiness and 
vigor that shall win new and fresh wreaths 
of laurel and green bays in the gay Olym- 
pian games that annually commemorate the 
welcome advent of the merry spring. 

In the vast laboratory of Nature this earth- 
disiilled elixir of life permeates all the ex- 
hausted veins of flora and fauna alike and 
the purity of it has passed into a proverb. 
There is no death in Nature—only transition 

and in the change all natural things gain. 
It is the oxidation of the leaf and ground 
irash by the subtle snow water that makes 
the sap blood rise again in the exhausted 
channels and gives it permanence and con- 
tinvity by the enrichment of the soil, trans- 
forming the lifeless dormancy of the leaf- 
mold and grounl-litter into the potentiality 
of chemical sustenance, 

There is no lethality in the frozen cyrstal- 
lization of the Winter’s peace offering. The 
snow kills nothing—not even human or brute 
enjoyment. If one doubis this, he has but to 
look at the bright eyes, rosy cheeks and 
cheerful hilarity of the fur-clad throngs, 
slipping in their silver-belled equipages 
above the shining mirror of the winter de- 
light. “But this is an artificial joy.” you 
siy’? Then go into the realms of unartificial- 
ity, the natural demesne of the unpolluted 
forest and stream, and read the full confir- 
mation in the vagaries of the riotously trod- 
den rabbit spoors where bunny frolics o’ 
moonlights in his innocent glee. Go a little 
higher up on the mountain slopes and mark 
where the pretty ptarmigan have buffeted 
their jolly way through the yielding drifts 


or, descending to the water level, mark in 
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the meadow banks where the otter has rol- 
licked on his slick “slide.” 

In the turning over of the Winter's new 
leaf the whole book of Nature now presents 
a very instructive page. Herein we find im- 
printed the record of the wild deer’s wander- 
ings, the chronicle of the woodsfolk doings, 
Here, likewise, we find indubitable proof 
that the whole world is akin, human and 
brute alike. Here is the pitiful old common 
history of the universal struggle for exist- 
ence pathetically depicted on the contrast- 
ing page. 

Yonder we see the queer hieroglyphics 
which mark the passage of a brood of sage 
hens. They are a quaintly pretty show, and 
we gloat sympathetically, laughing 
at the disproportion of our own ungraceful 
trail. But that yonder—that 
queer circular depression? Alas, that the 
trail of the serpent should ever desecrate our 
ideal Edens! It 
coyote, and the crimson splash and feather 
wreck a little farther on tells the whole sad 


story. 


over it 


look—what is 


is the track of a sneaking 


back in the timber we 
long slot of a big buck deer—a 


Again, find the 
treacherous 
tell-tale that breeds catastrophe, for we, too, 
have a life to sustain and the natural exae- 
tion is Kill! Kill! When we leave the spot 
there is even a more conspicuous evidence of 
We, 
have sneaked and crawled and schemed and 
otherwise abased ourself to foul advantage, 


our kinship to the coyote beast. 100, 


for the deer’s defense is simple flight, and 
human cunning has outrivaled that of the 
wolf in that “villainous petre” annihi- 
lated distance and made speed futile. 


has 


But back to the pleasanter view. 
is no need of “dry 
whole surface of the earth is a well spring 
of plenty. 


There 


now, for the 


camps’ 


Later on it will swell the streams 
and replenish the lakes and springs and pre- 
cipitate itself to our pleasure and gain in a 
thousand different ways. The grain fields 
and haystacks and fruit orchards will swell 
with its largess and the revitalized landscape 
glow with its inspiration. In the nectar out- 
spilled from the chalice of Nature the mun- 
dane soul arises again beautified, and the 
glorious doctrine of reincarnation is verified 
anew. In that tender flood the old sins and 
errors and frailties of the natural world are 
washed away and, with a clean face and 
soul, the earth looks ud in hope again to the 
great Benificence which causes the beautiful, 


bounteous snow to fly for our mutual good 
and inspiration. 


ANNUAL INDIAN GAME HUNT. 
The annual Indian seare in Colorado has 


come and gone, and although the whites 


have kicked up a little dust and smoke over 
the affair, yet the Indians have come into 
the hunting grounds, killed off as much game 
as they wanted and deparied again with 
their belt straps tight, their ponies well load- 
ed with venison, and a smile of satisfaction 
enmantling their bronze countenances. 
Each year this same fiasco occupies our 
minds and the attention of the 
daily press with unvarying regularity. Each 
year there is the same march into the game 
district by the Indians, the same hullaballo 
by the ranchmen, the same bluff by the au- 
thorities. In a country which takes so much 
trouble in suppressing disorder thousands of 


commands 


miles from home, it does seem to the aver- 
American that a 
should be exercised over a band of maraud- 
ing Indians 
lessness wouldn't 


age stricter censorship 
the suppression of whose law- 
much 
as it now costs for toothpicks for his army 
in the Philippines. 

On October 30th at St. Paul, in a 
brought by the state of Minnesota against 
some Indians of that state for violation of 
laws, the Supreme court, by a 
bare majority of one, decided that it is legal 
for the Indians to hunt upon their reserva- 
tions in Minnesota without 


long as 


cost Unele Sam as 


ease 


the game 


regard to the 


game laws, so they do not store 
their game to be sold, contrary to law, to 
traders. favorable 
one from an Indian standpoint, it does not 


allow of violation of the laws off the reser- 


While this decision is a 


vation, and therefore in no manner applies 
to the annual raid in Colorado. 


OUR HOLIDAY 


As announced in last month’s number, 


Outdoor Life will issue a handsome holiday 
December 20th. While no 
pains will be spared to surpass last year's 
effort, yet no additional charge will be made 
for extra copies, as was done last year, the 
same price obtaining throughout the year, 10 
cents per copy. In dozen lots they will be 
$1.00. All orders for extra copies 
must be in hand before December 10th. 


number about 


sold at 
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A TENDERFOOT HUNTER. 


Jame a man of tenderfeet 
To the West, his soul all burning 
Till his hair curled from the heat 
Of a fiery inward yearning, 
An unquenchable desire 
That he did not try to stifle 
That he soon might scatter dire 
Old disaster with his rifle 
"Mong the lions, deer and bear 
In the monntains over there. 


Togged himself in cowboy hat, 
Canvas coat and leather leggins, 
Went and had a social chat 
With old Injun tighter Wiggins, 
Got some pointers from the scout 
Of the old Kit Carson schooling; 
Proudly said that he was out 


After game, and no durned fooling, 


And he’d get it, too, he guessed, 
If it grew here in the West! 


See him sneaking o'er the ground 


Where the pinon trees are growing! 


Cocks his ears at every sound, 


Hot blood through his system flowing! 


All his gamey nature seems 
Roused with fire of mad ambition, 
For he now believes his dreams 
Are to meet with full fruition! 
Dreams of wild adventure where 
Scent of wild beasts taint the air! 


Ah! he hears a rustling sound 

In the bushes over yonder! 
Crouches closer to the ground! 

Stares in tenderfooted wonder, 
As a lordly bull-elk stalks 

From the chaparral and tosses 
High its antlered head, and walks 


"Mid the bowlders green with mosses 


To a crystal brook to drink 
From its rock-environed brink! 


Slakes its thirst in quiet mood, 
Never dreaming that a stranger 
Is anear there in the wood, 
In his hands a tool of danger. 


Leisurely it walked away, 
Now and then the bunch grass cropping, 
While the valiant hunter lay, 
joth eyes from their sockets popping! 
In his wild amazement stun 
He forgot he had a gun! 
JAMES BARTON ADAMS IN DENVER Post. 


A DEER AT BAY. 


Advice comes from Laramie, Wyoming, 
to the effect that David Dose, an employe on 
the Empire ranch, was sent up to timber on 
the head of Seven-Mile creek, about thirty 
miles from town, and on reaching the foot- 
hills at the edge of the timber. he came upon 
a magnificent blacktail deer which was sur- 
rounded by a pack of yelping, snapping coy- 
otes, half a dozen in number, which had sur- 
rounded the poor creature and were snap- 
ping and biting at its legs. The deer was 
using its horns and front feet to the best of 
its ability to ward off the ferocious beasts, 
but they had inflicted many injuries with 
their sharp teeth by snapping at its throat 
and legs. 

The coyotes paid no attention to the ap- 
proach of Mr. Dose, who had no gun with 
him and no weapon except a sharp ax, and 
on his getting within 100 feet of the animals 
the coyotes reluctantly scampered away. The 
poor deer was so badly injured that it could 
no! walk, being almost hamstrung and was 
quickly dispatched by a blow on the head. 

The recent heavy snows must have driven 
the deer out of the timber to the open foot- 
hills and the coyotes, being deprived of food, 
had gotten very hungry and bold. 


NO HUNTERS ALLOWED. 


Apparently the farmers of Nebraska ap- 
preciate that quail and prairie chickens are 
important elements in ridding them of pes- 
tivorous insects. The following is one of 
several notices of a like nature issued by 
Nebraska farmers: 

Culbertson, Neb., Novy. 10th. 

“No Hunting Allowed—We, the under 
signed, realizing that prairie chickens and 
quail, in the destruction of grasshoppers and 
other insects are our best friends, hereby 
give notice that no hunting will be allowed 
on our farms or lands in our care, or in the 
public highway adjacent: C. A. Gessleman, 
J. B. Dueck, Emile Brier, L. Wheeler, Wm. 
Schlegel, Henry Bauer, Paul Wacker.” 
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PROTECTION OF BIG GAME. 


Within the past few years, since the big 
game has become scarce in many parts of 
the west, and since the taking out of hunt- 
ing parties has become a recognized voca- 
tion the natives of wild re 
gions, there has arisen a decided change in 
the sentiment of the better 
dents in localities where there is still some 
elk and dear and bear left. This change is 
due to the influence of good and true sports- 
men, either local or from this and the east- 
ern country, who visit the game country an- 
nually, for recreation as well as shooting, 
kill moderately, and preach to their compan- 
ions and guides the doctrines of legitimate 
sport, and show them how and why it is 
for the interest of everyone that the ani- 
mals that are still left alive should be jeal- 
ously protected. The influence of such mis- 
sionary work has been felt in many districts 
in the mountains and it has resulted in much 


among these 


class of resi- 


good. Men who take out parties, recogniz- 
ing that wholesale destruction means the 


end of their business, now discourage need- 
less killing by both local hunters and by 
men from the big eastern cities who em- 
ploy them as guides. there are 
still many individuals who hunt for hides, 
and slaughter—so far as they can—with the 
that they displayed in 
the old days of game plentitude, but on the 
other hand, there is a good leaven of the 
game protective spirit among residents of 
the mountains, and this leaven is working 
all the time. 
material 


Of course, 


Same recklessness 


It is evident, however, that no 
increase in the numbers of our 
game can take place in regions where new 
settlements are being made and which are 
constantly being scoured by the man with 
the rifle and the shotgun. Absolute protec- 
tion over considerable areas is required for 
such but given such protection, 
the multiplication of game would be rapid. 
We have had one such particular locality— 
the Yellowstone Park—for years, and there 
are recently established forest 
reservations which should become similar ref- 
uges and resorts of our big game; and which 
will be such if a dilatory congress shall ever 
get a move on it and give us the legislation 
necessary to that end. 


increase, 


others—the 


Several parties from Colorado and Wyo- 
ming have gone on quail-hunting trips into 
Nebraska during the past month. 


AN ALBINO WOODPEOKER. 


We present herewith a peculiar specimen 
of bird that will undoubtedly interest natu- 
ralists. It is an albino woodpecker (“‘Calaptes 
Mexicanus”), in the East called yellow-shaft- 
ed woodpecker or Mexican flicker. This spec- 
imen was killed near Fort Collins, Colorado, 
by a young man who evidently was unaware 
of its rarity, for he sold it to Judge Bailey 
of the above place for a nominal sum. We 


are indebted to A. T. Allen, the taxidermist, 
of Denver for the phoiwo here reproduced, 
the specimen having been sent to Mr. Allen 
to be mounted. This is the only albino speci- 
men of the “Calaptes Mexicanus” we have 
ever seen, and is a “freak” of the utmost 
‘arity. It is known that such birds have 
been bleached white, in which case they are 
always rendered pure white, but the dull 
color of this specimen disproves any such 
tampering. 


“T have taken trips to the Olympic and 
Cascade mountains this season, and think I 
shall be able to produce something for Out- 
door Life that will please your readers. 
Outdoor Life is, I think, the best publication 
of its kind. It is strictly a western publica- 
tion, and for this reason is just 
want.” 


what we 
©. C. Maring, Seattle, Wash. 
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BIG GAME INTERESTS. 


WYOMING 


Wyoming has made greater strides dur- 
ing the past year in the direction of game 
protection than in any year in the history of 
that state. Although there are many absurd 
provisions in the Wyoming game law, such 
as the one requiring that all guides must be 
registered game 


wardens, yet it cannot be 


gainsaid that 


pled 


the last law as a whole, cou- 


With the praiseworthy efforts of the 


state game warden and some of his deputies, 
has worked to the advantage of the game. 


The great game district of Wyoming in 


cludes the northern half of Uinta county and 


a strip about thirty miles wide off of the 


west side of Fremont county, there being 
but linle game on the east slopes of the 
Wind River mountains now. In this region 
Siate Game Warden Albert T. Nelson of 


Jackson and his numerous assistants are 


doing most effective and praiseworthy work. 
No traveler can pass through this great game 
preserve without a daily encounter with one 
of these officers, who inspect camp and 
sharply looks after the game end of the situ 
Arrests 


ation. and prompt 


lowed by tines, are frequent. 


conviction, fol 

Mr. 
giving his personal attention toward secur- 
ing a 
and should 


Nelson is 
strict enforcement of the game laws 


receive the hearty approval of 
the state at large. The present game law is 
popular with all bona fide ranchmen and set- 
thers, and also with all true sportsmen, and 
the rest should be promptly 


fined for non-observance. 


and heavily 


Only a rough estimate of the amount of 
game, in the district described above, can be 
fall be 


number greatly, 


made and any figures given might 


low or exceed the actual 


but basing an opinion upon 


is believed 


the herds seen 
and estimated it there are more 
than 35,000 elk, 10,000 or 12,000 antelope, 150 
moose, 1,800 mountain sheep and 6,000 deer, 
There are also a few buffalo near the con- 
Yellowstone Park, 


the man who is caught 


fines of the and woe to 


killing one of these 
noble relics of a wonderful yet terrible past. 

It may be truthfully said that the present 
condition of the game in northwestern Wyo- 
ming gives cause for encouragement to the 
promoters of preservation and congratula- 
tion by all who sympathize with the praise 
worthy movement. There is no reason why, 
with proper care and enforcement of neces- 
sary restrictions, the Jackson's Hole district 


may not be Kept as a game paradise, where 


sportsmen may come from all parts of the 


world and kill game, thus bringing to the 
state hundreds of thousands of dollars an- 


nually, at the same time preventing the ut- 
ter extinction of animals that 
ous to 


are indigen- 
the country and of increasing interest, 


CLOSE SHAVE WITH A BEAR. 

The following is taken from the Laramie 
(Wyo.) Republican: 

“Mr. Neal Laramie 
last evening and it was noticed that his face 
was seratched and bruised up and his lips 
cut, and when his friends inquired he mod- 
estly said he had a little scrap with a bear, 
und on being induced to relate the story said 
that he was out with Ek. B. Holmes, a prom- 


Matheson arrived in 


inent resident é6f Boston, who for twelve 
years has taken a hunt in the West, and 
while he was going through a low, dense 


growth of brush, followed by Mr. Holmes, 
they suddenly came upon a 
bear not ten feet away. 
ball 


making 


big cinnamon 
Matheson tired, the 
effect in the bear’s stomach, 
He at attacked 
Matheson, striking him a terrible blow with 
his paw. Matheson 


iaking 
him vicious. once 
was knocked senseless 
and his lips cut open and face seratched by 
the bear’s claws. Mr. Holmes at once began 
the first two shots taking effect in the 
body and not striking a vital part. The third 
which was fired at a distance of not 
over eight feet, struck “bruin” in the neck 
and he rolled over, falling across Matheson’s 
who lay on the 


firing, 


shot, 


legs, ground 
but who soon recovered and found the bear 
killed. 
made their 


thankful for 


unconscious, 
had been They secured the hide and 


way back to camp, feeling 


such a harrow escape.” 


ANOTHER 300-POUND DEER. 

Wash., Nov. 1—I have just re 
turned from a month’s hunting and fishing 
trip near the Olympic mountains. Succeeded 
in getting one of the largest buck deer I 
ever saw or heard of, but he had a poor set 
of antlers. He was an old 
weighed B00 


Pacoma, 


and 
(had no 
him). Our party 
and run them all 
We got fair shooting at ducks, 
geese, etc., but expect wild fowl in 
when I will take another turn at 
Fisk. 


fellow 
well on to pounds 


scales, though, to weigh 


killed quite a few deer, 
with hounds. 
more 
later on, 


them.—E. T. 
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BUFFALO IN COLORADO. 

Captain S. H. Standart, the well-known 
Colorado sportsman, now residing at Pine 
P. O., has made publie the following letter, 
which he has received from Forest Ranger 
W. W. Hooper of the South Platte (Colo.) 
Forest Reserve: 


“As it may interest you to know some- 
thing about the game in the South Platte 
reserve, I will report my knowledge of it 
in my district. On Monday, September 11, 
I went to Tarryall, north of Tarryall park. 
At that place I saw two bison. It is a terri- 
ble rough country and the underbrush is so 
thick that there might have been more. But 
two I saw. I then went northwest along the 
range six miles and saw six 
ealf lying down. I know they were not the 
same as those I saw first. They ran north- 
east and down a gulch toward Goose creek. 
On Sunday, September 17th, I was up on the 
range at the head of the gulch and saw five 
bison. They were not the same I saw before, 
as I could tell by the different feet and size. 
That week a man told me he saw five, eight 


bison and one 


or ten miles up the range, which I believe 
were the same ones I saw. He said he was 
hunting cattle. That was what they would 
all say, but most of them would carry a gun 
and pass stock, and as a general thing they 
were not settlers of that country. The same 
day I saw the six with a ealf I saw bones 
that had been burned. They resembled those 
of a calf. I have seen where there was a lo! 
of them killed, and, as I believe, there was 
not one man near to protect the game. One 
of the rangers northwest of here saw two 
bands of sheep, and in the two bands there 
were 200.” 


(The buffalo above referred to belong to 
the famous Lost Park herd, which has been 
depleted to such an extent in late years that 
many people have even doubted its existence 
now.—Ed.) 


The Chamber of Commerce of Los An- 
geles, Cal., has received from Mrs. M. L. 
Ferguson, a prominent California philan- 
thropist, two large moose heads for exhibi- 
tion purposes. One head is perfect, with ant- 
lers that come from a_ 12-year-old buck, 
measuring a little over six feet from tip to 
tip. Another antler is from a 10-year-old 
buck and compares favorably in every way 
with the pair from the senior animal. 


PHEASANTS AND FISH IN OREGON 


Salem, Ore., October 31.—Up to this year 
the China pheasants have been allowed to 
be sold in the market, and last year, any 
Monday or Tuesday of each week after the 
market season was open, you could go to the 
market houses in Portland and find the 
pheasants piled up by the cord in front of 
their places of business. Last winter the 
Legislature did away with the selling of all 
kinds of pheasants in the open market and 
the result. no doubt, will be beneficial for the 
future. Last year’s experience reduced the 
pheasants in the Willamette valley so that 
this year the shooting has been extremely 
poor, but. with this change in the law, we 
expect to again gain the position we have 
held in the past, of having a large number 
of these birds, so that we can at any time go 
out and secure a reasonable number. 

The elub we organized when your Mr. 
Ricker was here under the name of Marion 
County Rod and Gun Club is doing excellent 
work. 
rapidly. 


The membership is increasing very 

The farmers in this community, 
however, do not appear to understand the 
benefit of an organization of this kind, and 
seem to be opposed to it, but we will, un- 
doubtedly, gradually educate them to under- 
stand that it is a benefit to them as well as 
the people who live in the city. The first 
good work that we did was to offer a reward 
for the arrest and conviction of any viola- 
tion of the game laws. This resulted in the 
arrest of one party this year before the open 
season, and he was obliged to pay a good, 
heavy fine. It had its effect, and the viola- 
tions were very few from that time on. This 
we propose to continue. 
order with the 


We also placed an 
government and secured a 
shipment of black speckled trout. ‘These 
were received here about ten days ago. 
There were 10,000 of them, and they were 
distributed to the various 
through this country. 

I now have an order in for a number of 
English partridges which, when 
will be turned loose on what is known as 
the Asylum Farm of about 2,000 acres, and 
will be under the protection of the state 
officers. A committee was appointed at the 
last meeting to draft a circular setting forth 
the intent and purposes of this club, so as 
to familiarize the people the 
This we believe 


streams all 


received, 


throughout 


country with its objects. 
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will have a good effect and show the great MONTANA NOTES 
benefit that is to result from a continued Gicmmapamnae 
work, such as we have started out with. Helena, Mont., October 25, 1899. 
C. D. GABRIELSON The unusual severity and length of the 
Secretary State Board of Agriculture. fall storm, which commenced on the 9th and 
lasted for almost two weeks, caught many 
A WHISPER PROM WASHINGTON of the thousands of migratory waterfowl 
that had just commenced their journey to 
Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 16th. southern climes, and sent them whirling 
Fishing here in the Sound is now on in down for shelter in all the sloughs and 
great shape, and hundreds of people gath- streams in Montana in unusually large num- 
ered on the wharf last Sunday watching bers. In Consequence sportsmen enjoyed 
fishermen hauling in members of the finny some of the finest duck shooting that is in 
tribe by the hundred, the recollection of the oldest inhabitant. 
I enclose you a letter from a gentleman Reports from all parts of the eastern 


friend who wants to subscribe for a good Rocky Mountain region, embracing the 
Western sportsman’s publication, Here is a length of the Missouri and its hundreds of 
man who is tired reading about the “Jay tributaries in Montana, the thousands of 
sird Hunts” tha and other lakes of the mountain and prairie country, 
eastern publications are full of. Keep up and the great grain fields of the Gallatin 
your photos of big game and hunting scenes = valley—from all this immense district the 
and forG—d’s sake don’t allow your maga story was the same— ducks were there in 
zine to fill up on “Jay Bird Hunts,” fish-hog niyriads, 

bosh and “Game Field Notes” from profes The flight first commenced with the sec- 
sional guides. Your rattling accounts of ond day’s storm and from then on till the 
hunting trips by actual sportsmen are what temporary clearing of the weather on the 
we all want. W. F. SHEARD. l4th was very heavy. After that, though the 


THE ALFALFA CLUB. 


During the past summer, a quartette of genial spirits who love hunting took a trip into the 
fastnesses of Colorado's game resorts in quest of sport and recreation. How much fun they had is 
best told by the accompanying photo., taken in the heart of the Rockies while they were enjoying 
themselves the best. The members of the party styled themselves the “Alfalfa Club,” the personnel 
of which were: J.H.Fesler, State Treasurer of Colorado; George W. Vallery, General Agent, Bur- 
lington Route, Denver; Arson Adams, Jr., President Mesa County Bank, Grand Junction, and G. W. 
Ballentine, General Manager Denver Union Stock Yards. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


swarms continued coming out of the bleak 
looking north, many passed on to feeding 
grounds further to the south. 

At the lake near Sand Point a party of 
nine Helena sportsmen bagged two hun- 
dred ducks in two days. In ‘the immediate 
vicinity of Helena fine shooting was had at 
the lakes on the Stanchfield and the Klein- 
schmidt places, it being the common thing 
for a single sportsman to bring down from 
twenty to forty at a single morning’s stand, 
At the Red Rock lake, near the southern 
limit of the state, the shooting was the finest 
ever had. Here the birds were literally 
killed by the wagon load. 

The storm also had its effect on the larger 
game, and the first-comers of the advance 
for the regular fall migration of the black- 
tail covered the runways with hundreds of 
heart-shaped foot prints. Only small deer 
came through, however, for the rut has 
hardly yet commenced, and the larger bucks 
will come on later. Quite a few deer have 
already been brought to town by the more 
enthusiastic hunters. 

I am knocked out of my big hunt, as 
there was too much snow on the trail and in 
the high mountains to make it with horses. 
Have made one short hunt with my friend, 
J. G. Hilger, after blacktail, and consider- 
ing everything, had fair luck. I may take 
another run after the same game if I can 
find the chance. R. C. FISK. 


Phil Trounstine, a prominent citizen of 
Denver, returned during the past month 
from an extended trip through Wyoming, in 
the course of which he visited the region of 
the Medicine Bow mountains. He was pres- 
ent when the effects of the first heavy fall 
of snow were to be seen in the movement of 
wild game. “I have witnessed many inter- 
esting sights.” said he, “but the droves of 
deer coming down from the higher part of 
the range to the valleys was one of the most 
remarkable sights I have ever looked upon. 
I watched the movement all day, and in the 
course of ten hours I will venture to say 
that 2,000 deer passed into one of the valleys 
near where we were stopping. The elk come 
down later in the season. Judging by the 
numbers of deer, one would imagine the 
mountains were filled with game, but old 
hunters say the number is not a marker to 
what it was twenty years ago, when thou- 
sands of deer roamed through the finest 
hunting grounds of the continent.” 


GAMBE NOTES. 

While the recent lion hunt at Rifle, Colo 
rado, was somewhat of a failure, yet all ac- 
counts agree that as a deer-slaughtering af- 
fair it was an immense success. 


At the meeting of stockmen held at Yu- 
ma, Colo., on November 9th it was decided 
to pay a bounty of $10 each for gray wolf 
scalps. There are associations in parts of 
the West which offer as high as $50 bounty 
for the scalp of these animals. 


The cattle owners of the Sapillo district, 
near Silver City, N. M., have offered a reward 
of $50 each for every gray wolf killed in 
that district, and $15 for every mountain 
lion killed, the hunters being entitled. to the 
skins. 


The clause in the game laws which al- 
lows two bucks to every hunter may be all 
right, but when one sees the number of 
bucks that have been brought in here it 
makes him think that at this rate there will 
soon be no bucks.—Rifle (Colo.) Reveille. 


Thomas Holland, superintendent of state 
fish hatcheries of Colorado, and William 
Perkey brought to Denver on November 10th 
one of the largest deer ever killed in Colo 
rado. It weighed 304144 pounds, and was 
killed on the mesa country about thirty miles 
northwest of De Beque. 


Dr. W. Alton and wife of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, accompanied by A. S. Carter of Den- 
ver, went to Snyder, Colorado, on an an- 
telope hunt about November Ist, returning 
after a stay of two days with a beautiful 
specimen. Mr. Carter seemed greatly sur- 
prised to think that more hunting is not 
done in the above locality, as he saw several 
bands and could have killed a dozen, if he 
so desired. 


The Board of Supervisors of Stanislaus 
county, Cal., recently passed an ordinance 
prohibiting the shipment of game from the 
county. On November 5th, at Newman, J. 
M. Knapp, a market hunter, tendered some 
ducks to Wells-Fargo for shipment and was 
promptly arrested by Game Commissioner 
Blackwell. He was given a hearing before a 
justice and pleaded guilty. Upon refusal to 
pay a fine of $20 he was ordered committed 
to the county jail at Modesto for twenty 
days. 
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Among the many genial spirits of Denver 
who returned home from hunting trips the 
past month was W. H. Person, the popular 
the Smith-Premier Typewriter 
Mr. Person made his 


manager of 
Company of this city. 


headquarters at the Hamilton ranch, thir- 
teen miles southeast of Craig, Colorado, on 
Williams’ Fork. He reports much stormy 


weather, but among other trophies secured 
he brought down a magnificent ten-point elk, 
the head of and 
placed with the balance of Mr. Person's col- 
lection, 


which will be mounted 


Although the duck shooters of Colorado 


have not fared as well this season as usual, 
yet some extraordinary bags have been 
made, 
that by W. M. 


of Denver, 


The most noteworthy, perhaps, was 
Cafferty and W. H. Person 
who on November Sth went to 
Byers, a short distance east of Denver, and 
in one day’s shooting brought down forty- 
three of the largest 
for a long time. One big drake weighed over 


mallards we have seen 
four pounds. Their shooting was not done at 
Byers, but at a point some twenty-five miles 


east of there. 


The Denver Hunt Club is a possibility in 


the future of Denver’s sportsmen organiza- 
tions. The movement is being agitated by 
Chas. H. Walker, who founded the Hunt 
Club at Colorado Springs. On Sunday, No- 
12th, a coyote hunt was had in 
eight miles from Denver as a preliminary 
“feeler,” which was indulged in by Charles 
Barrows, H. ©. Ramsey of San Francisco, 
Joe Donohue of Cripple Creek, L. F. Bartels, 
C. M. Wilcox, T. W. Bartels and Charles 
Cooke. One greyhound belonging to C. F. 
Hoeckel and several from the kennels of 
Bartels brothers made up the pack. 


vember 


John W. Garrett and Frank Van Duyne 
of Colorado Springs returned home in the 
early part of the month from a big 
same hunt in the White River district, Colo- 
rado. They secured two elk, an assortment 
of mountain lions and the “limit” of deer. 
Mr. Garrett is one of the most successful big 
game hunters in the West, and on his return 
from his annual hunt always has game to 
give to In this instance, after 
his return, he placed a meat block on the 
sidewalk in front of his establishment and 
spent the greater part of a day chopping and 
cutting of pieces of meat, which he gave to 
all who applied for it. 


past 


his friends. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Can you inform through valu 


able columns, what is 


your 


the fastest time ever 
made and recognized as record on an ordin- 
have made a 


Rowe holds the record in 


ary bicycle for one mile’ I 
Wager that W. A. 


2:29 2-5. C. KF. STINEHAUER. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Answer—You are wrong, as the fastest 


time on an ordinary bicycle was t.ade by 
Willie Windle, his time being 2:25. W. A, 
Rowe for a long time previous to Windle’s 
held record in the time 


performance the 


named, 


What is the best 
from plates? 


Plymouth, Ind. 


Way to remove hypo 
DERRINGER. 
washing in 


Answer—Prolonged running 


water is the only really effective method of 
removing hypo from either prints or plates. 


I have heard of the Jackson Hole coun- 
try and Will you 
kindly enlighten me of the difference, if any 
there exists, in the two terms. I have imag- 
ined Jackson’s Hole might be the name of 
BERT W. WELLS. 


also of Jackson’s Hole. 


the postoftice. 
Austin, Texas. 


Answer—The Jackson Hole country, gen- 
erally speaking, is all that country lying 
south of the Yellowstone National Park, of 
which Jackson’s Hole is in the center. Jack- 
son's Hole is a dish-shaped depression of 
country southeast of the Grand Teton, about 
ten miles across, and a favorite winter quar- 
ters for big game. Jackson is the name of 
the postoftice. 
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“Beginner,” Cleveland, Ohio—Many man- 
ufacturers claim to make a combined toning 
and fixing bath that will insure permanent 
prints, but for absolute permanence we rec- 


ommend separate toning and fixing.—(Photo 


Ed.) 


What targets are in general use by the 
rifle clubs west of the Missouri river? What 
are the dimensions of the same, and what 
kind and weight of rifles do most of the 
riflemen use? F. J. NEWHOUSE. 

Dallas, Texas. 

Answer—The rifle clubs of the West have 
not come together on a target so as to com- 
pare scores. On the Pacific coast the Ger- 
man ring is used mostly, with the Columbia 
as second choice, The Creedmoor is used by 
some semi-military clubs, and one or two 
clubs use the standard American. The Colo- 
rado Rifle Association use the standard 
American, The dimensions of the target and 
counts are as follows: Standard American 
target: Bulls-eye circular, 3.36 inches, counts 
10; 5.54 inches, counts 9; S inches, counts 8, 
Cirele, 11. inches, counts 7; 14.80 inches, 
counts 6; 19.68 inches, counts 5; 26 inches, 


counts 4; 34.22 inches, counts 3; 46 inches, 
counts 2. 

Columbia Target—Bulls-eye, 12-inch. The 
whole target, including the bulls-eye, is di- 
vided into circles half inch apart. The cen- 
ter circle is one inch in diameter, and counts 
one; the second circle counts 2, and so on. 
A shot outside the 26 circle counts 27. In 
this target the contestant making the small- 
est count makes the best score, as it gives 
same as string measurement. 

The German Ring Target—Bulls-eye is 12 
inches in diameter. The center circle is 1144 
inches in diameter, and counts 25; the bal- 
ance of circles are *4-inch apart and counts 
down to 1. 

Almost all riflemen shooting on the Ger- 
man ring and Columbia targets use heavy 
single-shot Stevens and Winchester rifles, 
weighing from 12 to 16 pounds, and with 
palm rests; calibers, 32-40 and 38-55. The 
members of the Colorado Rifle Association 
use same caliber and make of rifle, except 
that palm rest is barred, and the rifles used 
weigh from eight to about eleven pounds. 
A great many of the riflemen shoot with 
arm extended, or strictly off-hand. 


#3338 FISHING, 


ANGLING ADVICE. 


Mr. ©. S. Brinker, in the November num- 
ber of Outdoor Life, says he appreciates “the 
great necessity of preserving our game,” and 
recommends “a vigilant prosecution of the 
game butcher.” Further he informs your 
readers that he, in company with “two 
companions, one of them a lady, killed one 
morning on Williams’ Fork eighty trout, all 
natives, ranging in weight from three-quar- 
ters of a pound to two pounds.” It seems he 
had a week of this “unadulterated fun, rec- 
reation, rest, bliss.” 
have about “bliss” and the preservation of 
rame. Here were three persons (one a lady, 
who, presumably, to her credit, was not a 
party to the killing) who captured eighty 
pounds of trout in one morning. If the fish 


Queer notions some 


‘anged in weight as the young man says, it 
is reasonable to conclude that eighty pounds 
is a fair estimate of the morning’s destruc- 
tion. What was done with those trout? The 
question is very pertinent. I do not know 
whether there was a game warden in the 
vicinity to inquire into the violation of the 
law; certainly the quantity killed far ex- 
ceeded the necessities of three persons, even 
if their diet was exclusively of trout. It is 
to be presumed, however, that their larder 
was not devoid of bacon and other delica- 
cies easily procured in these degenerate 
days, and that go to make up the substan- 
tial fare of an outing. Mr. Brinker tells us, 
also, that he is a native and he takes great 
pride in the fact. For this he is to be con- 
gratulated, but he should take better care 
to maintain the credit of our boys. I wish I 
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with him that I 
the privilege of an old 
man, have 
counsel, 


had been might, assuming 
angler and 
little 


As I had not that pleasure, | may 


Sports- 
given him a wholesome 
be permitted to do so here, and will say that 
there is one rule, and only one, that marks 
the sportsmen in this behalf: He takes no 
more than will serve his needs. The genuine 
lover of outdoors does not require that this 
rule be set down in a book with a 
penalty for its violation; it should find a 
place in his heart. His reprimand of the 
“game butcher” comes with very bad grace 


statute 


with the confession of his own excesses. 
Williams’ Fork has been a favorite haunt 
of mine annually for a quarter of a century, 
and when I read of our young friend’s ex- 
ploits I felt as if something very dear to me 
had been desecrated. In my days upon that 
stream, before the game laws and when the 
trout 
twelve pounds as the 


were more plenty than how, ten or 
maximum 
sidered a fair day’s sport, with more people 


to feed than was in the party of Mr. Brink- 


was con- 


er. Many a day, in those identical waters, 


I might have reached the score of his party, 
but I never did, nor did I have any desire in 


that direction. “It is not all of fishing to 
fish,” was the remark of a wise and gentle 


angler of my earlier days. There is pleasure 
in sitting in the shade by the river bank, 
and in watching the ripple of the stream, 
While one note of the melody and 
dreams of the mysteries, and there are be- 


takes 


sides a dozen or more ways of pleasure and 
instruction caroled by the running waters. 
The disposition to kill the fish is only a 
remnant of the savage lingering in us, and 
should be held in reasonable restraint, at 
least. In short, the most beautiful and satis- 
factory phase of angling is a degree removed 
from rod and line, and much 


very more 


elevating. Do not, my young friend, again 
condemn the “game butcher” and present us 
such a record of your own on the same day. 
You are not prepared, you see, to censure 
him until you remove the beam from your 


L. B. FRANCE. 


eye. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Photo. by R. H. Officer 


NOT A FISH HOG PICTURE. 


(Catch of six men in Fall River, Idaho, in September, 189, ) 
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Pacific Coast Department. 


STANLEY G. SCOVERN, MGR. 

Olympic Gun Club, - San Francisco. 
DUCK CROP SHORT ON THE COAST. 

San Francisco, November 9. 

The Olympic Gun Club held its annual 
election for directors last evening, resulting 
in a win for the ticket put up by the nom- 
inating committee. That 
the following well known sportsmen: 
ton C. Allen, Robert H. Delafield, J. 
Fritch, L. W. Harpham, Herbert Kullman, 
William <A. Marshall, W. D. MeArthur, 
Achille Roos and Fred B. Surryhne. In or- 
der to create an interest in the election sev- 


ticket consisted of 
Mer- 
Hlomer 


eral of the members placed in the field an 
ticket, substituting 
Harpham and Sur- 
The members’ ticket 
and 


opposition or members’ 
two names in place of 
ryhne, 


result 


had the desired 
balloting took place all day, a 
friendly fight being maintained for the reg- 
ular ticket, which won out by a 
jority. 


large ma- 


Reports from all over the state show a 
duck crop to date, 
to the searcity of the northern birds. 
few 


shortage of the owing 
But 
flocks from the north have arrived as 
yet, owing no doubt to the tine weather ex- 
isting, and it commences to look as though 
we will have late shooting this year. 

Speaking from the sport of last year, we 
are several weeks behind in northern birds, 
and many of the clubs admit that their 
scores of to-day are many, many birds be- 
hind last year’s record. In the southern part 
of the state, where duck shooting always 
shows up remarkably well at all times of 
the year, the report comes that few 
birds have put in an appearance, 

The opening day for quail in Marin coun- 
ty was productive of some excellent sport, 
and nearly all the sportsmen killed up to the 
limit, which in this county is twenty-five 
birds to the gun for a day’s kill. All who en- 
joyed sport on the opening day and killed 
their quota, even though it might be early 
in the day, were as well satisfied to quit and 
eall it a day as in the old times, when a 
man’s day was not ended until a few min- 
utes before the departure of the train, or it 
got to be too dark for him to see the sights 
or the bird. 


very 


(4) 


No doubt the justice of limiting the bag 
in Marin county will be expounded for 
many a day—some for and others against 
such legislation, but the fact still remains 
that it is a very wise move, and the ones 
who now object will yet see the day when 
they will be as eager to have the laws en- 
forced in this respect as they are to-day in 
making objections to the precaution against 
wanton slaughter. 


San Francisco, Nov. 15. 

The new Board of Directors of the Olym- 
pic Gun Club met this evening and from 
amongst their number elected the following 
directors to serve as officers for the coming 
term of one year. For president, Merton C. 
Allen; vice president, Robert H. Delafield; 
corresponding secretary, L. W. Harpham; 
financial secretary, Herbert Kullman; treas- 
urer, Achille Roos; captain, W. A. Marshall, 
The remaining directors are J. Homer 
Fritch, W. D. MeArthur and F. B. Surryhne, 

Owing to the sickness of President M. C, 
Allen, the appointments of the various com- 
mittees has been postponed until next week, 
The club is now in an excellent condition, 
and a successful year is looked forward to 
with, perhaps, an increase of leased shoot- 
ing grounds. Several new members are in 
contemplation, either of whom 
decided acquisition to the club. 

The meeting nights of the Board of Di- 
rectors has been changed from Wednesday 
to Thursday evenings in future. 

Harvey MeMurchy, the well known travel- 
ing salesman and trap shot, is now in this 
city, enjoying life on a vacation. He has 
had several shoots at the different marshes, 
and will no doubt try his hand at a few 
pigeons before leaving. 

STANLEY G. SCOVERN. 


would be a 


GOLDEN GATE CLUB'S SCORES. 


San Francisco, Noy. 11. 

The Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club 
held its regular semi-monthly shoot to-day. 
The air was very clear, but the light was 
very changeable, with not much wind. But, 
taken all together, atmosphereic conditions 
were favorable for good scores. The range 
at Shell Mound to-day was crowded with 
enthusiastic shooters—the San _ Francisco 


Schuetzen Verein, Germania Schuetzen Ver- 
ein and Norddeutscher Schuetzen Verein all 


held annual “turkey shoots,” each member 


: 
3 
-, 
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shooting three shots for a turkey—the higher 


the score the larger the turkey. Every shoot- 
er is sure to get one, which fact always in- 
sures a full attendance of members on that 
day, at least. In the scores of the 
Belknap and Hen- 
derson, again did fine rifle shooting, Belknap 


class 
Golden Gates our boys, 
having the best of it with the fine 


score of 222 to Henderson’s 213. Dr. L. ©. 


today, 


Rodgers, in his good 


had a 
an unaccountably low 6 


pistol 
chance, and but for 


score, 


score. His 93 on 
Sth. 4 on October 22nd and $4 te 


would have had a great 
October 
day shows what he is capable of, if he would 
but practice; but he is so wedded to the rifle 
that he can never spare time to shoot more 
than one or two scores on a Sunday. F. FE. 
Mason is also shooting the pistol well, Gor- 
man is having troubie with his eyesight for 
the past month, and is not shooting up to 
his usual standard with either rifle or pistol 
MecLaughiin carried off the honors to-day 
with the rifle, making 226, which places him 
high for the “Moore trophy” for best single 
score of the vear. Belknap’s 222 to-day puts 
him in the lead for the “Jacobson medal” for 
best single score in tirst class. The following 
are to-day’s rifle-class scores, 200 yards, 10 


shots, 25-ring target: 


W. Belknap... .222 
F. BE. Mason.....221 Dr. L. O. Rogers. .220 
C. M.Henderson. .213) J. KE. Gorman... .204 
G. Tammeyer....204 J. F. Bridges.....202 
J. Kullmann......189 

Pistol-class scores, yards, standard 


American target: 


Dr. L.O. Rodgers. ..94 J. E. Gorman... ..90 
F. BE. Mason.......90 C. M. Henderson. .88 
D. W. M’Laughlin. .SO *J. W. Tompkins.70 
Roberts........77 J. Bridges.....77 
J. Kullmann...... 


*44-cal. Russian revolver 


& W. 

On election day several members of the 
Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club went to 
Shell Mound to shoot 100 shots for the indi- 
vidual championship of the United States, 
as is the custom in many parts of the coun 
try. 
at their places of business and could not at- 
tend, but 
make it 


Many of our best shots were detained 


enough entered at 
interesting. The winner paid ex- 
and treated the 
spread after the shoot 


each to 


DSes 


losers to a. fine 


was over, 


Ir. E. Mason succeeded in winning after 
a very hot fight with F. P. Sehuster, with 
the very fine 2209 to Schuster's 
2204 and MeceLaughlin’s 2181, 


single score of 235 out of 


score of 
Mason made 
the best possible 
270, breaking the eastern record of 233. held 
by DPlaisted of Greenville, New Jersey, Rifle 
Club, made in individuai championship 
matches 

Not having the score card at hand, I can- 
score in detail, but the follow- 


ing is the result in 10-shot scores: 


not give the 


F. E. Mason—215 213 233 235 223 

218 226 214 213 219—2200 
F. P.Schuster—209 231 224 230 216 

218 218 220 200 229—2204 
D. W. MeLaughlin 

221 229 217 220 224 

216 202 227 206 199-2181 
M. Henderson 
W. Belknap 


J. KE. GORMAN. 


AN EXPERIENCE AT WEBBER LAKE, 


San Francisco, Cal. Nov. 5. 

I have just returned with a camping par- 
ty from Webber Lake, where we spent six 
weeks. While we had an elegant time, vet 
the trip should be made earlier in order to 
rod. I 
kill- 


vrouse, 


killed a 


enjoy good sport with the gun and 
found it impossible to make any 
ing. It 


caught 


creat 
is true that we killed a few 
some very large trout, and 
few mountain quail and some deer. 

We stayed so long that we thought at one 
time it would be impossible for us to get 
home for the winter, as while in the moun- 
Webber Lake 
(our only protection being a 10x12 tent), we 
found tive feet of 
had not 
were driven out a 
few days after, it is impossible to determine 
what would have become of us. 
exciting while it lasted. 


tains, twenty-five miles from 


awoke one morning and 
ground, If it 
eattle that 


snow on the been for 


the bands of 


It was very 
There were parties 
Webber Lake scouring the country, 
thinking we were lost, which was noted in 
the different daily papers here. 


from 


I suppose you see that our boys are mak- 
ing a great bid for the prize rifle offered by 
your valuable magazine. We all hope that 
you will have the pleasure of recognizing 
us as the champions. 

F. H. BUSHNELL. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


CONVENTION FOR GAME PROTECTION requested to name twenty delegates at large 
from among the prominent sportsmen of 

San Francisco, Noy. 6. California. This convention will adopt game 

One of the most important gatherings of | laws, to be submitted at the next meeting of 
sportsmen who are anxious to see fish and the Legislature, the idea being to make them 
game in California protected was held on as nearas possible uniform in each county, 
Friday evening in San Jose, under the aus and to make the state law more favorable 
pices of the Santa Clara Fish and Game — to feathered and finny game than it is now, 
Protective Association. It was decided to It is thought that by concerted effort on the 
hold a convention in San Francisco in the part of sportsmen all over the state that the 
near future, at which every county in the Legislature will pay more attention to their 
state will be asked to send delegates. The demands. C. W. Hebbard and H. T. Payne 
various game protective associations will be of San Francisco and Dr. 


S: jurker of San Jose 
invited to send two delegates euch, and ev- 


were appointed as a committee to arrange 
ery County Board of Supervisors to appoint for the convention. 


two delegates, while Governor Gage will be C. A. STILLWELL. 


YOSEMITE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


ANNUAL TOURNAMENT OF THEW. 8. 8. A 


Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 22 

The ftifth annu tournament of the Wash- 
ington State Sportsman Association began on 
the 19th inst. at the grounds of the Tacoma Rod 
and Gun Club, continuing the 20th and 21 also 

FIRST DAY 

The features of the first day's shooting wa 
the fine showing of the two Tacoma teams ll 
the team shoot gainst Seattle and Spokane 
and the shootir of Caesar Stevens, Wood 
Ware Denham, Rowe nd Norton A. W Nu 
man of San Francisco, representative of the | 
M. CC. Co., took 1 t in the shoot, making ex 
cellent scores The scores of the day were 

Event No. 1 birds nknown angk er 
trance $1, $15 added)—Denham, 9%; Norton ' 
Ware. Rowe, Wood, Kimball, 8; Stevens 
S: Ellis, 8: Cooper, 8: Ruppe, 8: Caesar, 8; Smit 
7; Steele, 7; Rice 7; Carman, 6; Brownlie, 6 
McBroom Young ty Shank Miller i 
Hall. 4: Hellis, 3; Sprague 


Event No. 2 (5 birds, unknown angles, en- 
trance $1.50, $15 added)—Caesar, 15; Stevens, 14; 
Kimball, 13; Wood, 12; Ellis, 12; Steele, 12; Young 
11: Miller, 11; Cooper, 11; Ware, 11; Sprague, 11 
Carmen, 11; Denham, 11; McBroom, 10; Brownlie 
10: Hall, 10: Rowe, 10; Smith, 9; Norton, 9; Chel- 
Rice, 5. 

Event No. 3 (20 birds, unknown angles, en- 
trance $2, $20 added)—Norton, 18; Ware, 18; Den- 
ham. 17: Stevens, 17; Ellis, 17; Rowe, 15; Wood, 
15: Carman, 15; McBroom, 14; Rice, U4; Steele 
13: Hall, 13; Sprague, 13; Cooper, 13; Miller, 13; 
Young. 13: Caesar, 13: Ruppe, 12; Chellis, 12. 

Event No. 4 (5 birds, unknown angles, en- 
$1.50, $20 added)—Kimball, 15; Ware, lM 
Caesar, 14; Lowe 13; Norton, 13; 
Stevens, 13; Ruppe, 18; Carman, 12: McBroom, 
12: Wood, 11; Denham, 11: Steele, 11; Ellis, 11 
tice. 11: Hall, 10; Smith, $; Lanning, 9; Miller 
S: Young, 8: Sprague, 7: Brownlie, 6. 

Event No. 6 (15 birds, unknown angles, en- 
trance $1.50, $20 added)—Norton, 14; Smith, 18 
Rowe, 15; W ood 13 Stevens 13 McBroom 13 
Denham, 12: Ruppe, 12; Ellis, 12; Rice, 12; 
er, 12: Young, 12: Lanning, 12; Steele, 11; Chellis 
11; Sprague, 11; Carman, 16; Ware, 10; Hail, 10 
Kimball, 10 Miller, 8: Brownlie, § 

Event No. 7 (20 birds, unknown angles, en- 
trance $2, $20 added)—Cooper, 18; Hall, 18; Me- 
Broom, 18: Norton, 17: Smith, 16; Young, 16 
Denham, 15; Stevens, 15; Rice, 15; Ruppe, 15; 
Rowe. 14; Wood, 14; Ellis, 14; Steele, 14; Caesar, 


lis, 8; 


trance 
Cooper, 14; 


‘oop- 


Caesar, %; 


“hellis, 5 


13: Carman, 13; Kimball, 13: Ware, 12; 
Brownlie, 7; ¢ 


Miller, 9; 


No. 8 (15 birds 
$20 added) 
towe, 12; 
Ruppe 12 


unknown angles, en- 
Wood, 14: Lanning, 13; 
Kimball, 12; Stevens, lL; 
Denham, 11; Ellis, 11; 
Cooper, 11; Smith, 10; Norton, 10; 
Miller, 9: Brownlie, 9: Hall, 9; 
8: McBroom, 7; Sprague, 6; Carman, 5; 

The shoot 20 birds, 
known angles, % entrance 


Event 
trance $1.50 
Young, 15 
Ware 12 
Chellis, 11 


Steele, 10; Caesar 


Rice, 5 
team un- 
and $30 added, follows 


scere in the 


Denham Rowe 
Kimball Total ot 
McBroom 14 «Ware 
Brownlie 13 Total 
Caesar Smith 
W ood | Total 
Stevens Is Norton 6 
Ellis Total 
Steel «Hall 
13 Total 

The ninth event was the shoot for the Smith 
Cup, forty birds—mixed targets—l” know trap 
and angle: 10 known trap and angle reversed, |) 
know trap, unknown angle, and 10 known trap 
inknow! ingk reversed; use of two mirre 
rt was a special event, as the Smith cup was 
heretofore shot for in the Sportsman’s Associa- 
tion of the Northwest and later given to the 
State Association The scores were Wood 
Ellis. Stevens, 31; Ware, 30; Cooper ind Denham 
% Rowe, 2S: Carman, 26; Sprague and Smith 
25: Steele, 24: Norton and McBroom, 23, Lat 
ning. 22: Brownlie, 15. Nauman killed 34 birds 
in this event, but as he was not contesting, fis 
score went merely as a good exhibition of a¢ 
curate shooting 

SECOND DAY 

The interest in the shoot for the Smith cup 
was intense at the traps on the second day, On 
Thursday Stevens, Ellis and Wood had tie dl 
for first place, with a score of 31 out of a pos- 
sible 40. In the shoot-off the following morning 
Ellis and Wood again tied at 2s, with Stevens 


out of it with a score of 27. The second tie had 
to be shot off, and Ellis and Wood went at it 
with only twenty birds this time. Ellis won out 
by a score of 17 to Wood's 14 The strong show- 
ing made by Wood in the was a 
great surprise, as he is a new man at the traps 

The other event upon which interest centered 
individual championship 
of the fifty birds at unknown angles, for 
a gold medal valued at $100. Denham of Ta- 
coma captured the coveted honor by the splen- 
did score of 45, but he was close pressed by Mc- 
Broom of Spokane, who finished with a score of 
44 The others who finished inside the money 
were Ware, Stevens, Rowe and Ellis. De nham's 
work throughout the tournament has been high- 
class. and he received the congratulations of his 
fellow sportsmen on his deserved 
landing the individual championship in such fast 
company. 


tournament 


was the shoot for the 
state, 


success in 


The scores for the several events follow, ex- 
cept the seore for the Smith cup, which was 


given above: 

Event No. 9 (0 birds, unknown 
trance $1, $15 added)—Lanning, 10; Ware, Steele 
Cooper, Hall, Denham, $; Norton, Ellis, 8; Smith 
Wood. Rice. Carman, Ruppe, Kimball, 7; Young, 
towe, Stevens, Sprague, 6. 


angles, en- 
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Event No. 10 (15 birds, unknown angles, en- 
trance $1.50, $20 added)—Ellis, 15; McBroom, 14; 
Stevens, 13; Carman, Kimball, Lanning, 12; 
Ruppe, Sprague, Cooper, Rice, Steele, Denham, 
Wood, 11; Young, Ware, 10; Smith, Hall, 9; Nor- 
ton, Rowe, 8. 

Event No. 11 (15 birds, unknown angles, en- 
trance $1.50, $20 added)—Smith, Rowe, Cooper, 13; 
Ware, Stevens, Ellis, Steele, Lanning, 12; Mc- 
Broom, Sprague, 11; Carman, Young, Wood, 
Ruppe, 10; Denham, Norton, 9; Rice, Hall, Mil- 
ler, 8; Kimball, 4. 

Event No. 12 (50 birds, unknown angles, en- 
trance $5, $40 added, for Post-Intelligencer med- 
al, valued at $100)—Denham, 45; McBroom, 4; 
Ware, Stevens, 41; Rowe, 39; Ellis, 38; Young, 
37; Steele, Cooper, 36; Sheard, 35; Smith, Wood, 
34; Norton, 33; Sprague, 30; Kimball, 29. 

Event No. 13 (15 birds, unknown angles, en- 
trance $1.50, $20 added)—Smith, 14; Sheard, 13: 
Norton, Steele, Hall, 12; Rowe, Young, Rice, 11; 
Ware Denham, Stevens, Kimbal!l, Lanning, 10: 
Wood, Ellis, Cooper, Sprague, 9; Carman, Miller, 
8; Ruppe, 6. 

Event No. 14 (20 birds, unknown angles, en- 
trance $2, $25 added)—Smith, Rowe, Ellis, 18: 
Denham, Stevens, 17; McBroom, Young, Wood, 
Steele, Cooper, 16; Norton, Lanning, 15; Carman, 
Sheard, 14; Ware, 13; Rice, Hall, 12; 
Kimball, 10; Miller, 9. 


Sprague, 


Event No. 15 (Expert rules, 15 birds, entrance 
$1.50, $20 added)—Young, Sheard, 13; Stevens, El- 
lis, Steele, Cooper, Lanning, 11; Norton, Rice, 10; 
towe, Sprague, 9; Ware, Denham, 8: McBroom, 
7; Wood, Lanning, 6; Kimball, 5; Carman, 
Smith, 4. 


Event No. 16 (5 birds, unknown angles, en- 


trance $1.50, $20 added)—Steele, 14; Denham, 
Sheard, 13; Stevens, 12; Ware, Ellis, Cooper, 
Sprague, Miller, 11; Wood, Norton, Carman, 


Lanning, 10; 
towe, 8; 


Smith, 
Kimball, 7: 


McBroom, 
Hall, 5. 


Rice, 9; Young, 


THIRD DAY. 

Ek. B. Lanning won the state championship 
on the third day, but not until he was given the 
closest and prettiest contest for the honor in the 
history of the association. The conditions called 
for fifteen birds, and Lanning, Denham, Rowe, 
McKee, Young, Hardy, Ellis and Cooper killed 
15 straight; Wood, McBroom, Charles, 
and Rice killed 14 each, and divided first money 
between them; Smith and Steele killed 13 each; 
Kimball, Stewart and Ware 12, J. M. Bell 11. 

With eight men tied for the medal it was 
decided to shoot the first five birds of the fol- 
lowing contest to decide the tie. Lanning, Den- 


Caesar 


ham, Young, Hardy and Rowe again made 
clean scores, Ellis, McKee and Cooper missing 
one each. 

Another five birds each were trapped, and 


again Lanning, Denham and Young made clean 
scores, Hardy and Rowe dropping out with four 
birds each. As the three remaining contestants 
were Tacoma men, the medal was sure to come 
to that city, but the interest was kept up by 
the friends of the three men who were doing 
such remarkable shooting. It was decided to 
shoot five more birds each, and this time Lan- 


ning was the only one to make a clean score, 
thus winning the medal. Denham missed his 
last bird, and Young missed his twenty-sixth 
and twenty-ninth birds. Lanning killed thirty 
straight. 

It is worthy of mention that Lanning missed 
only one bird during the entire day, and that 
was in the first event. Denham also missed but 
one, but as that was in the championship shoot, 
it was enough to make him lose out on the cov- 
eted medal. He had already won the individual 
championship of the state on bluerocks, and it 
was not until the last bird went up that he 
missed out on the live bird championship. 

The scores of the events follow: 

First event (7 live birds, entrance $5, $20 
added)—Denham, Wood, Steele, Kimball, Smith, 
Bell, Charles, Young, Caesar, 7; Rowe, McKee, 
Ware, Cooper, Lanning, 6; Hardy, McBroom, 
Ellis, Stewart, Rice, 5. 

The second event was the shoot for the state 
championship, the score of which was given 
above. 


The first event after the championship shoot 
was a 10-bird event, and the men who tied 
agreed to shoot off the tie at the first five birds 
in the third event, then at the second five, etc. 
So at the end of that event Young, Lanning and 
Denham agreed to shoot it off at the first five 
birds in event No. 4, which was a 7-bird event. 
In this way it was not necessary to pay tor any 
extra birds to shoot off the tie. 

Third event (10 live birds, $7.50 entrance, $30 
added)—Denham, Ware, Wood, McBroom, Steele, 
Kimball, Young, Lanning, 10; Rowe, Hardy, 
Ellis, McKee, Cooper, Smith, 9; Stewart, 
Charles, 

Fourth event, special (7 live birds, $5 en- 
trance)—Lanning, Rowe, 7; Denham, Kimball, 
6; Smith, Wood, Young, 5; Sprague, 4. 

In the special event, miss and out, $1 en- 
trance, Denham, Kimball and Rowe killed 6 
each. The birds ran out before Lanning and 
Woods had six each. They shot at five each 
and killed them all. 


GENERAL AVERAGES AT LIVE BIRDS. 


Killed. Shot at. Per Cent. 

1—Denham ......... Wt 45 97 7-9 
2—Lanning ........ 43 44 97 8-11 
21 22 95 5-6 
4—-ROWE 43 45 5-9 
39 41 9 1-7 
30 2 93 3-4 

6| Steele ...........30 32 ¥3 3-4 
30 32 93 3-4 
41 44 93 2-11 
8—Kimball ......... 41 45 91 1-9 
9—Nauman ........ 20 22 90 10-11 
McBroom ...... 29 32 90 5-8 
32 90 5-8 
2 32 90 5-8 
eee 29 32 90 5-8 


This is remarkable shooting and worthy of 
mention, when it is considered that fifteen out 
of twenty-one entries shoot better than a 90 per 
cent gait. D. 
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OUTDOOR  LIFr-. 


A NEW RECORD WITH RIFLE. 


Quite a thunderbolt rumbled over the west- 
ern field on Nov. 12, when the news of C. C. 
Ford's remarkable scores were flashed out from 
Denver. Mr. Ford is a member of the Denver 
tifle Club and a regular participant in the 
weekly shoots. When he went to the range on 
the day in question it was remarked that “‘it 
was a fine day for records,’’ but no such sur- 
prise as Mr. Ford precipitated was expected. 

Mr. Ford missed the bullse ye only once in 40 
shots and put 81 consecutive bullets squarely in 


the center. The best previous world’s record at 


500 yards was made by F. R. Bull of Springfield, 
Mass., who scored 242 out of 250. There was al- 
most no wind on the range and light was good. 

Mr. Ford made eight bullseyes before he 
scored anything less than 5. The next shot 
went just over the line into the ring marked 4, 
but from that time on every shot went straight 
at the center. Mr. King, holder of the former 
record, was on the ground and was the first to 
congratulate the new record holder. 

G. L. Vought’s work at 200 yards, off-hand, 
was also high. He made two scores over 80. A. 
W. Peterson had a bad cartridge in one shot of 
each of his three scores, but managed to get 


over 80 in all. The scores for the day were: 


At 500 yards— 


§555665 5 4 
> od > dD > mol 

5555565655 5 

§ 5555555 5 

D. W. King, 6565545 5 5 5 
5 5 56 5 45 5—46 


95304443 3 435 
At 200 yards: 
A. W. Peterson..... 1010 7 5101010 6 7 7—2 
39 
6 710 910 6 9 TFT 8 10—82 
O. E. Adamson....... 9 78 81010 8 8 4 8-0 
10010 7795 6 930 679 
910 9 7 8 8 61010 7F—S84 
C. E. Strong... .---10 3 610 6 810 8 
238386 
40 3.8 23.5 
At 2 vards (rest): 
3.910 6 6 6 5 @—63 


5 7 
6 5 9 610 8 5 710 


AN “OUT-DOOR LIFE” GUN CLUB. 


srighton, Colo., Nov. 16. 


4 


A number of the enthusiasts of our town 
met recently and organized a gun club, which 


was christened the Outdoor Life Gun Club, in 
honor of your highly interesting and ininstruct- 
ive magazine. The following officers were elect- 
ed: H. A. Hubbard, president; M. L. Lawrence 
vice president; Burt, secretary-treasurer; 
J. F. Alexander and J. P. Higgins, directors 
The object of our club will be trap shooting. 
We will try and furnish you with a copy of our 
first score, should it be such as would bear in- 
spection. GEORGE BURT, Sec'y. 


Geo. 


{We acknowledge the above compliment with 
thanks and wish the new organization a long 
life and the fullest measure of success.—Ed.] 


A GOCD COLORADO SCORE. 
Twelve consecutive shots, strictly off-hand. 
made by Mr. J. H. Williams, 
Colo., using Peters .22 short cart- 
loaded with King’s Semi-Smokeless pow- 
der, in a Favorite rifle. Mr. Williams 
has no aspirations for championship honors, as 


75-foot range, 
Saguache 
ridges 
Stevens 


he is a hardware merchant of the firm of Law- 
rence & Williams, but he is very fond of rifle 
shooting, and has made some truly remarkable 
scores with these goods. He is particularly in- 
terested because of the large quantities of this 
ammunition which he sells. 
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RIFLE AT SILVER PLUME, COLO. 
Silver Plume, 
Following are 


Colo., Nov. 19. 
the scores shot by the Silver 
Plume Rifle Club during the past month: 

October 22—We shot this day on an 8-inch 
ring (black), but the members did not like it as 
well as the ll-inch ring. Weather fine: 


Robinson ......53 80 70 C. Catren...... 61 TL 58 
H. Lyon. 74 82 H. E. Lyon....52 60 62 
Vredenburg ...54 51 62 H. Rapson..... 17 38 
Cc. A. Lyon. ....60 71 71 EF. Poirson ..... 58 62 

October 29: 
Robinson ...... @ Rapson ........ 36 33) 
Vrede nburg ...64 68 66 Lego Poirson.. 45 40 
F. Poirson. ....56 63° 

November 5i—The following constitute all 
scores shot on the range on this day, so there 
were no picking of scores: 
Robinson ...... % 72 7 A. H. Lyon....68 64 69 
7% o2 H. Rapson..... 44 37 51 
A. B. Clark....58 63 583 Murdo Lyon... 21 31 
Vredenburg ...61 73 69 Leo Poirson...30 45 40 
E. Lyon....69 65 


November 12—Fine 
Robinson 65 61 72 80 
C. A. Lyon.7 2 
V nburg 
H. E. Lyon.63 74 69 62 


weather: 

Lyon. 69 64 62 
67 72 A. Clark.60 50 76 
Cc. Catren..53 64 61 66 


November 19—There was no state shvot to- 
day. Our club does not like the way the Chey- 
enne club has been used. We believe there is 
something wrong somewhere. Empire is pre- 
paring to organize a gun club in the near fu- 


ture. 
Robinson .. 6 82 76 C. A. Lyon. 60 61 59 
a 48 47 67 C. Catren.. 63 59 65 
V rege 71 73 €8 Rogers.. 46 
. Lyon.57 68 68 71 E. R. Hisey 45 29 38 
C. A. LYON, Sec’y. 


H. T. 


DENHAM, 


Winner Individual Championship of State of 
Washington for 189 at Blue Rocks. 


RIFLE COPIPETITION SCORES. 
TEAM CONTEST. 
For Winchester Schuetzen Rifle donated by 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
Denver Rifle Club on November 12, 1899. 


Made by 


A.W. Peterson....1010 7 5101010 6 7 7—S2 
O. E. Adamson... 9 7 8 81010 8 8 4 S—SO0 
G. L. Vought....... 10076768 7 8 810—7 
D. W. King, Jr....710 9 9 5 8 8 9 6 5—7%6 
C. E. Strong. 10 3 610 6 810 8 6 9-76 
H. Elliott..........6 6 610 816 8 7 5 S—74 465 


We hereby certify to the correctness of the 
above competitive score, made under conditions 
imposed by OUTDOOR LIFE for its team competi- 
tion for Winchester Schuetzen Rifle. 

C. E. STRONG, Secy. D. W. KING, JR., 

C. E. Strong, Scorer. Team Captain. 


For Winchester Schuetzen Rifle donated by 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. Made by 
Cheyenne Rifle Club on October 15, 1899. 


P. Bergersen...... 108 § 76678 9 7% 
W. A. Bonser..... 8 7 6 6 8 810 9 9 10—S] 
810 9 610 8.9 8 10—86 
W. G. Bruce. 966775 79 8 6-70 
C, A. Shafer.......10 710 8 8 8 8 710 7—83 
Tyson .... 677649 5 5 4 5—61—457 


We hereby certify to the correctness of the 
above competitive score, made under conditions 
imposed by OUTDOOR LIFE for its team competi- 
tion for Winchester Schuetzen Rifle. 

C. A. SHAFER, Secy. P. BERGERSEN, 

C, A. SHAFER, Scorer. Team Captain. 


The Outdoor Life Gun Club of Brighton, Colo., 
has decided to offer a championship medal to be 
competed for each month. 


E. B. LANNING, 


Winner of Live Bird ae gm 4 of State of 
Washington for year 


OUTDOOR 


ideal Manufacturing Company’s Tables 


L'FE. 


Table comparing the weight (by Grains) of bulk measure of Black Powder, with the 
weight of the SAME BULK MEASURE of Smokeless Powders. 


These tables do not compare the relative strength of Black with Smokeless Powders. 


such information correspond with the powder manufacturers, 
The figures in the first column are the graduations on the Measures which are for grains 
weight Black powder only. 


Graduations on 
Measures for 
Black Pewder. 


SMOKELESS 


Shot Gun, 
No. 2. 


VELOX 
Smokeless 
Shot Gun. 


ons. 


“1051, 


117 


DUPONT’S 
Smokeless, 
-80 Cal. 


ome 


ow 


DuPont's Smoke- 


is 
sa Ste 
<E2 
iz 
ORS 
1 1 
1, 
2 
2, 2h, 
3 3 
3 3 
4 
4 
5 
5 5) 
5 6 
51, 
6 7 
6', 7% 
7 8 
7 8, 
Ty 9 
9) 
10 
9 
11 
10 11! 
12 
il 
13 
13°, 
12 14 
12), 14 
13 
13", 15 
14 15 
14', 16 
15 16 
17 18', 
19 20', 
21 
23 25 
25 
27 
29 32 
31 34 
33', 
35%, 
37), 41 
40 
42 45", 


is, 
bed 
sa” 
ORS om. 
1 
1% 
2 3! 
4 
3 5 
3 6 
6}, 
4 7 
8 
5 
5} 
6 10 
6' ll 
7 11! 
7 12 
™ 18 
& 
14 
9 15 
9 
16 
10 17 
10 18 
11 18! 
«19 
12 20 
13 22 
228; 
M4 23 
14 24 
4% 2 
15 26 
17 
19 34 
21 
23 42 
25 45% 
27 44 
2 53 
314, 57 
331, 61 
35! 644, 
3744 
40 72 
42 76 


GOLD. DUST 
Smokeless 
Shot Gun. 


~owders and we cheerfully 


0, with our powders, and find, 


rs designated in the Ideal tables 


Measures, Mod: !« 


Ideal 


ordance with these tables, they are correct “ 


recommend these Measures and ‘Tables. 


tested the 
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Table comparing the weight (by Grains) of bulk measure of Black Powder, with the 
weight of the SAME BULK MEASURE of Smokeless Powders. 


These tables do not compare the relative strength of Black with Smokeless Powders. 


such information correspond with the powder manufacturers. 
The figures in the first column are the graduations on the Measures which are for grains 


weight Black powder only. 
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THE MONTH’S MISCELLANY. 


The immense grand stand of the Denver 
Wheel Club at the club’s grounds was destroyed 
by fire on the night of 
at $7,000. 


Nov. 15. It was valued 


The new sporting goods 


Lee-Clark-Andreesen Co. of 


catalogue of the 
Omaha has just 
been issued, and is a particularly striking and 
interesting affair. 

W. R. McFadden & Son, the taxidermists of 
Denver, have received five elegant specimens of 
dalli (the white Alaskan 
bucks, one ewe and a lamb 


ovis sheep)—thre: 
from their Alaskan 
hunter. The specimens are snow white and will 


be full mounted for a group. 


Maj. Wm. Cooke Daniels, Mrs. Daniels and 
Bryan Haywood, all of Denver, spent an enjoya 
ble vacation during the past month in the vicin 
ity of Salt Lake City on a duck hunt. They se 
cured good bags, Mrs. Daniels especially doing 
some remarkably fine shooting. 

The Los Angeles, Cal., Sharpshooters have 
issued a neatly-printed pamphlet of their meda} 
competitions for the coming year. These com- 
petitions are divided into three classes—the ex- 
pert, from 200 to 500 yards, the sharpshooter, 200 
yards, and the marksman, at 200 yards—and six 
handsome medals are hung up for prizes. 

There is no sportsman in America who takes 
pride in keeping in good order his guns and fish- 
ing rods but who should have one of the gun 
and fishing tackle cabinets made by G. S. Hud- 
son & Son, Ellisburg, N. Y. An advertisement 
of this company's cabinets appears elsewhere 
in this number of Outdoor Life. 


A. S. Procter, proprietor of the Denver Ten: 
and Awning Co., returned during the past month 
from an extended trip East in the interest of 
his business. Mr. Procter realizes the large in- 
crease in his business that can be attained 
through catering to the sportsman’s wants, and 
says he is now in better position than ever be- 
fore to supply 


these wants at very low prices 


There are twenty-two state divisions of the 
League of American Wheelmen which expect to 
introduce “‘good roads” bills in their Legisla- 
tures this winter. In several others there will 
be bills calling for the building of cycle paths 
The National Improvement Commit- 
tee of the league is working in conjunction with 
the state divisions to secure the 


these bills. 


Highway 
passage of 


This month we publish elsewhere in the Trap 
and Target department two tables of compara- 
tive weights of powders that will be of great tn- 
terest to the army of shooters using up-to-dat« 
powder. These tables have been prepared care- 
fully and with great pains by the Ideal Mfg. Co. 
of New Haven, Conn., who have given the sub- 
ject of powder and powder implements as much 
study as any concern in the country. 


Mr. E. J. Warner, president of the Colorado 
Cycle Supply Co., Denver, has announced that 
he will close out his entire stock of cycle ma- 
terial and supplies, 
etc., at cost. Mr. 


cameras, photo supplies, 


Warner solicits any corrre- 


spondence from out-of-town patrons regarding 
his stock, while he advises those in the city of 
the old “First come, 
bargains will not last long, 
goods are placed at cost. 


adage, first served,’ as 


especially as the 


Denver was favored during the past month 
by a visit from that noted naturalist, Ernest 
Seton Thompson, who laid over long enough to 
give an illustrated lecture entitled, “The Pic- 
Side of Wild Animals.’’ Mr. Thomp- 
son took a trip to Breckenridge for the purpose 
of inspecting the which he 
pronounces a valuable one and one not likely 
Colorado long unless the state 
very soon takes measures to either purchase or 
preserve it 


turesque 


Carter collection, 


to remain in 


There is nothing that 
the shooter so much as, 
gun barrel leaded, 
able to have it 


relieves the mind of 
after having had his 
pitted or rusted, of being 
treated by a company with a 
universal reputation for good work at a mod- 
erate price. To such sportsmen and hunters 
we can heartily recommend the Gun Bore Treat- 
ment Co., 7 and 9 Warren street, New York. 
They have been doing a great deal of such work 
for the western fraternity, and in no case have 
we heard of a gun or rifle being treated in other 
than a highly satisfactory manner. 


We are in receipt of a 
picture 


beautifully framed 
from the American 
The picture shows in 
the background a sportsman and his guide in 
i boat, the former leveling his gun at an almost 
life size mallard in the foreground, which latter 
practically constitutes the picture, so naturally 
and beautifully is it portrayed. The duck has 
undoubtedly just been doubled up by a dose of 
“Dead Shot.’ The action is very realistic, and 
the whole effect is a splendid advertisement for 
the American Powder Mills and ‘Dead Shot” 
powder. 


26x32 inches in size, 
Powder Mills of Chicago. 


M. W. Gano, manager of the Gano Cycle Co, 
of this city, returned on Nov. 8 from a business 
visit to Chicago, New York and Hartford. He 
is very enthusiastic over the new Columbia 
models for 1900, and especially the chainless, 
which he says gave great satisfaction last year. 
He has added the Stormer and Pennant, made 
by the Acme Mfg. Co., to his list. Mr. Gano 
believes that the trust will have very little ef- 
fect on retailers, as all the wheels controlled by 
it will be marketed through the agencies, same 
as heretofore. He says the principal changes 
in the new Columbia chainless will be a reduc- 
tion of the weight about five pounds, smaller 
tubing and less drop to the crank hanger. 


The Whitely Exerciser Co. of Chicago are so 
contident that prospective patrons will be en- 
tirely satisfied with the Whitely Exerciser that 
they have made the following open proposition 
for a limited period: “Select the particular 
style you desire, stating your height and weight, 
and we will send you, on receipt of the price, an 
Exerciser to meet your requirements, with the 
understanding that your money will be refunded 
if you are not entirely pleased after giving it 
a fair trial. This means that you take no risk 
whatever in ordering from us.’ The office of 
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the company is at 154 Lake street, Chicago, to 
which all correspondence relating to catalogues 
and general business should be addressed. 


One of the mottoes followed to a great ex- 
tent by we of western extraction is ‘‘Patronize 
Home Industries.”" This was brought forcibly 
to mind the other day in noting the commend- 
able enterprise now being exerted by the Winter 
Cigar Mfg. Co. of Denver, an institution that 
has crept from an infant in the past few years to 
a position occupied only by the Queen City’s 
staunchest and most reliable mercantile houses. 
Four years ago this firm employed three people 
—now it has dozens on the pay-roll, certainly 
one of the best compliments that could be paid 
to its popularity and product. The Winter 
Cigar Mfg. Co. is putting out a new brand of 
cigars—the ‘ Nutshell’’—on which quite a _ big 
trade is being commanded. 


W. Rk. McFadden & Son, the well-known Den- 
ver taxidermists, have removed from 1420-22 Luar- 
imer street to the capacious and attractive store 
room at SID Sixteenth street, Denver, where they 
will remodel lheir museum into one of the most 
attractive aflairs in the country. 


“Colorado in Color and Song,”” Frank S. 
Thayer's new book, is what its title implies—a 
beautiful repository of rhyme and picture, the 
photographs in color being the principal fea- 
ture. The pictures embrace 24 views of Colo- 
rado scenery produced in the most lavish man- 
ner possible by the new color process, while 
each picture is accompanied by a specially writ- 
ten poem by a prominent Colorado author. 
Among the literary contributors to the book are: 
Frank H. Mayer, J. W. Wright, Cy. Warman, 
G. G. Ferguson, James Barton Adams, Mabel I. 
Woodruff, Helen Hunt Jackson and J. D. Dil- 
lenback. It has the characteristic Thayer stamp 
of excellence, is elaborately bound and will un- 
doubtedly call out a big sale, both in the East 
and West. Publisher: Frank S. Thayer, 1633 
Blake street, Denver. 


HART BROS. BIG CYCLE DEAL. 


The Hart Bros. Sewing Machine Co. of Den- 
ver are prepared to make a big bid for cycle 
business the coming year, having closed ar- 
rangements whereby they take the agency for 
the Monarch line of wheels in all the states west 
of the eastern boundary of Colorado, including 
the Pacific coast. The Monarch line has always 
been a popular and desirable one, and under 
Hart Brothers’ efficient direction should show a 
big increase the coming year. The Monarch line 
for 1900 includes chain wheels from $25 to $55 in 
price, and a chainless at $65. The racing model 
is called the “Cooper Special,” and will weigh 
the same as the other chain models—from 20 to 
22 pounds. The whole Jine runs somewhat light- 
er than last year. 

A jobbing business will be carried on within 
the boundary embraced by the above territory. 
A special line will be jobbed under any name se- 
lected by the purchaser, while the Monarch line 
may also be jobbed in alloted territory. 

The Hart Bros. Sewing Machine Co., aside 


from the cycle business which they control, alse 
handles the Pittsburg Visible Typewriter in 
Colorado and all states west of its eastern 
boundary. They represent the Western Camera 
Manufacturing Co. of Chicago, makers of the 
well-known Cyclone and Magazine cameras, and 
are prepared to make shipments F. O. B. Den- 
ver at same discounts as are made at factory 
in Chicago. They also handle the Standard 
Sewing Machine in Colorado and all western 
territory. 

The following letter from the Monarch Cycle 
Manufacturing Co. is published for the benefit 
of Monarch patrons in the West: 

TO THE TRADE: 

We are pleased to advise that we have ar- 
ranged with the Hart Bros. Sewing Machine 
Co. to act as general sales agents for our line 
of bicycles in the states of Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado and New Mexico. 
They have full authority to establish Monarcn 
ugencies and to negotiate sales for us. 

MONARCH CYCLE MEG. Co. 

GEO. A. GALLIVER, Supt. Agencies. 


A DENVER PHOTOGRAPHER'S HOBBY. 


It is not generally known that Denver con- 
tains an establishment especially fitted up for 
developing, enlarging and printing for amateur 
photographers. It was only two years ago, 
while employed by Chas. Nast, the local pho- 
tographer, that E. C, Hunter conceived the 
plan of establishing such a business. His efforts 


have been rewarded in the most substantial 
manner, for his capacity has been continually 
taxed to such an extent that his quarters in the 
Essex block have had to be enlarged from time 
to time to suit demands. Mr. Hunter is an en- 
ergetic and competent artist, whose life work 
has been photography, and therefore work 
turned out by him always has the stamp of re- 
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liability. A cut from a “snap shot” is herewith 
reproduceu, showing one of his work rooms. 


DATES FOR LINCOLN TOURNAMENT. 


Lincoln, Neb., Nov. 15. 

The Lincoln Gun Club, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
has claimed the dates of April 18, 19, 20 and 21 
for its third annual tournament, to be held in 
19”), The tournament will be a strictly amateur 
one and inter-state badges will be contested for. 
The first three days the program will consist of 
clay target events and the last day will be live 
bird shooting. Five hundred dollars in cash 
will be added, besides merchandise prizes and 
championship badges 

The second annual of the club in April last 
was a grand success from every standpoint and 
the prospects for next 
good. 


year’s shoot are very 
Since the last tournament the club has 
consolidated with the Capital City Gun Club, re- 
taining the name of the Lincoln Gun Club, and 
to-day there is but one gun club in Lincoln 
which is one of the strongest gun clubs in the 
West. The club is making extensive improve- 
ments on the grounds, sparing nothing in mak- 
ing them all that could be desired. 

W. S. STEIN, 


Secretary Lincoln Gun Club 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGEMENTS. 


The readers of “Outdoor Life’ will notice a 
new advertiser in our pages this month, D. E. 
Abbott of Huntington, W. Va. Mr. Abbott has 
one of the largest studios in the United States, 
and while furnishing the photographic trade 
with enlargements, has recently branched out 
and is supplying enlargements for amateurs all 
over the United States. He finds that it is 
possible to make a fine Platinoid or Velox en- 
largement from the most ordinary film or glass 
negative made by an amateur. 

We have no doubt that hundreds of our 
readers will find in their collection of negatives 
some subjects that they would like very much 
to have enlarged, and if they will write to Mr. 
Abbott for a catalogue they will find that he 
can do this work for them at a nominal sum. 
We suggest the propriety of having his cata- 
logue on hand, whether you have any imme- 
diate orders or not. 


The Rock Island Playing Cards are the slick- 
est you ever handled. One pack will be sent by 
mail on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. A money 
order or draft for 50 cents or same in stamps 
will secure four packs, and they will be sent 
by express, charges prepaid. Address John Se- 
bastian, G. P. A., C. R. I. & P., Chicago. 


OUR NEW CALENDAR 
AND CATALOG WILL BE 
SENT TO ANY AOORESS 


SHOT-GUN 
SMOKELESS 


May not be cheaper than other 
powders but it is far better:— 


It is more uniform and gives 
higher velocity with better 


It is also waterproof and will 
never lose strength,no matter 
how long loaded or in how 
damp a place it has been stored 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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